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THE PALAIS ROYAL. 

The Palais Royal of Paris, whichcontains much that affords amuse 
ment, out more that excites disgust, was commenced by Cardinal 
Richelieu when in the full-blown plenitude of his power, and when 
his arrogance ruled over the mildest and most timid monarch that 
ever sat on the throne of Hugues Capet. 


———— 








It was then styled the | 


of the first of the Verys was exhausted in inventing new dishes ang {his own hand; an assassin, the worst of marderers, for he had done 
stimulants to enjoy them; he, by the mysteries of his art, gave re- Ithat w hich left.4o time for repentance ; he had forgotten that the 
newed vigour to the fainting appetite, and added many an exquisite | Everlasting had fixed ‘his canon against self-slaughter,’ and bud 
enjoywent before unknown to the most refined voluptuary; with rushed with all his sins upon his head into the presence of an-offen- 
meagre materia!s he effected mighty things, he could almost satisfy | ded Deity! The body was removed by order of the commissary of 
hunger through the sense of smelling, and make his guests live, like | police, to La Morgue, and was owned the day after by some relative, 
the birds of Paradise, upon the ethereal breath of flowers. It is true | I think, a cousin. ; 

he could not set before them the tongues of ee (the favour-; [remember astory was in circulation at this time concerning a 
ite dish of Apicius,) the roasted crane of Nassidienu’, or combs torn | soldier of the king’s body guard; (every member of which is noble.) 





Palais Cardinal, and was the resort ofall the learned and noble men | from the living cock: (ene of the most savioury repasts of that great | who, besides immense gains, had broken the bank at Freseati’s in 


of Europe, who flocked thither to pay homage to its crafty master, 





glutton, Heliogabalus,) but he could treat their palate with macaroni | the Rue de Richelieu, three times in one week. Such unusual good 


‘the oldcat of Narbonne.’ There, amidst the revelry of fetes and the | au parmesan, cut tsin curl paper, and the most delicious geese that ‘fortune on the part of the ‘man at arms’ had exeited great raicour 


excitements of pleasure, many a plan was projected that hed for its | 
Lasis the aggrandizement of its author, and the degradation of that 
author’s sovereign, and many an act signed that condemned to an} 
ignominious death the personal friends of Louis XUII., who had not 
suflicient power of mind to stand up against the superior inte!lect of} 
his minister, and assume to himselt the right of life and death over 
hisown subjects. Long did the ‘king's king’ (another of Richelieu’s 
surnames) enjoy, like Wolsey, the royal graces sbowcred on him 
daily, and, unlike Wolsey, continued in the almost uninterrupted | 
enjoyment ot them till death. ‘The later died a prisoner, disgraced 
and deserted; the former sank into the arms of the destroyer with 
Louis attendant at his side, administering the remedies ordered by | 
the faculty, and, as the good monarch charitably supposed, soothing 
the last moments of his servantby repeated assurances of unalterable | 
esteem; it is said the ambitious prelate smiled as he witnessed the 
sway which even in utter helplessness he held over his forgiving and 
injured master. At ope period when Richelieu’s star was low in the 
ascendant, and his enemies had succeeded in awaking the sovereign 
to some sense of his situation, the cardinal found himself compelled 
to retire from office, and with absolute insolence prayed the king to | 
accept, as a pure gilt, the Palais which he had erected at his sole ex-| 
pense; Louis, in his amazement, consented, and, w hen gt was subse- | 
queully inbabtted by dkis concert; Anue-of Austen, aud “ovis XIV., 
then ia his minority, it lost its distinguishing appellation of Palais 
Cardinal, and was honoured with that of Palais Royal, It descen- 
ded to the brother of Le Grand Monarque, and at length became the 
property of Philip. the infamous Duke of Orleans, by whom it was 
considerably embellished and enlarged; it is now occupied by tie 
present highly pepular Duke of Orleans. The public are well ac-) 
qnainted with the stenes which rendered this building notorious du-! 
ring the reign of terror, the excesses which M. Egalite sanctioned, | 
and the savage barbarity which characterised the crowds whom his! 
treachery misled. I may as well notice here, that in all works pur.) 
porting to give histories or descriptions of the French revolution, we | 
:re surfeited with accounts of the sanguinary enormities of the sans- 
culottes and the crimes of the populace, while we remain unin-| 
formed of the deep depravity and iniquity of the aristocracy that | 
had for ages ‘been poisoning the soil with their vices, and at last 
reaped the harvest that might be expected from their toils,’ "The 
bloody deeds of a day are blazoned forth for public execration, | 
while the veil of oblivion is thrown over the privileged classes and} 
their unutterable vices, (shrouded from exposure only by their enor- | 
inity,) which at length brought down a delnge of blood on the land | 
cursed and polluted by such iniquities. Well may it be supposed that 
the pare-au-cerf of that right legitimate Louis XV., was sufiicient | 
alone (o raise up a whole nation of regicides, and to make every fa- | 
ther and husband an assassin, whose soul was not sufficiently base to 
quality him fora pander. There are but few events of greater im-| 
portance among the memorabilia of the Palais Royal than the mur- | 
der poor Michel Lepeletier, one among the few who voted conscigp- | 
tious'y for the death of Lous XVI.; on the evening of the last day | 
of the king's trial, Lepeletier was dining at le cafe Ferrier, when he | 
was accosted by a man of the name of Paris, who asked him if his | 
name were Lepeletier; on being answered in the affirmative, ‘then,’ | 
said Paris, ‘you.were concerned in the king’s (rial; for what did | 
you vote ?’— For death!’ replied Lepeletier, * 1 believed him guilty, 
and recorded my vote against him’ Paris instantly drew forth a con-| 
cealed dagger, and stabbed him to the heart, exclaiming, ‘ Villain! 
receive thy reward!’ Lepeletier was only in the thirty-second year | 
of bis age, when be thus fell a victim to his zeal in the cause of li-| 
berty. 
In these days, when every one has scen Paris, it would be a work | 
of supererogation to describe this its most celebrated ornament, with | 
its jet d'eau in the form of a fleur-de-lis, its one hundred and eight; 
arcades, its jewellers, tailors, shoemakers, money-changers, booksel- | 
lers, milliners, grissettes, and cyprians; here may be found all that ! 
the eye can seek after, or the heart wish for: silks from Smyrna and 
spices from Amboyna; cigarsfrom the Havana and dates from La- | 
sha; diamonds from Golconda, rubies from Brazil, turquoises from | 





| tells us that his whole life was conseérated to the useful arts! 


_rens) the broad gald pieces Ihad left behind me. I shortly afteren-| try ; and the catastrophe approaches. 


ever died with theliver complaint. Pliny tells us that the Romans | in the breasts of the proprietors of the teble, aud they determined to 
were acquainted with fifty different ways of cooking pork; but this | do all they could, not only to gain possession of the sums they bad 
boast of Rome sinks into insignificance, when we think of the land | lost, but also to ruin him who had won them. It happened that the 
that has taught us six hundred and eighty-five ways to dress eggs! | young lifegvardsman was ordered to Lyons, on which orderseoming 
What were their heads of ostriches to Very’s pate of larks; their | to the ears of the great men of Frescati’s they resolved to cend down 
storks, their tongues of nightingales, their puppy dogs, and camels’|a certain number of agents to that city, to establish a hezard-table 
udders, to the combination of delicacies which may be discovered in‘ and decoy their intended victim to his ruin. ‘the success of their 
Perigueux pies! pies which, like chronometers, are warranted to go | plans exceeded their hopes; he played, lost his winnings: borrowed 
well in all climates; may be sent to the north pole,and return allthe from his friends, and lost; and at length made free with the money 
better for the voyage; or be first gnt at Valparaiso, again partaken | which belonged to the regiment, and passed through bis hands; this, 
of Trinidad, once more tasted at fhe Azores, and at length consumed | soon went too. He ewoke to the fuil sense of his situation: to the 
in London. Let us then hear no more of scurvy, and less of saucr- loss of his honour; andtothe unworthiness of wearing the mriden 
krout: let us eat and be thankful, and no longer wonder at the in-| sword be had never fleshed. Ashamed to sppear before his snperi- 
scription on the tomb of the immortal cook at Montmartre, which | ors, and unable to account, in asatisfactory way, forthe defiliencies 
Were | in the caisse of his brother soldiers, he died the games‘er’s death, by 
I notafraid of wearying the gentle reader, (heaven bless the days of | shooting himself in a field near Lyons, on the very morning he wes 
the Grandisons, when novels were in fifteen volumes!) I would | to have been married to young lady, who, when the dreadful event 
treat them with a phillipie against tea, tell him how [ hate the morn- | was communicated to her, lost her senses, aud died with her reasoa 
ing and evening repast of scandal juice and toast, how I abominate— | wrecked, at her father’s residence, near Bordeaux. 
Te veniente die, te decedente. —>-— 
But jam satis of Very, though, as Hood says, there is no satis to| SAYINGS AND DOINGS.—TIHRD SERIES. 

his yams, and let us look in at 253; Lam not sure that this number; * * * Aftera world of meanness and mancuvres, William fan 
howd vot be corrected to 213, but. the difference is hut of tsifing | ofhecr im the aemy, an extravagant aud profligate young man ] gees 
import; at one of these numbers is the principal gambling house of | abroad with his regiment, veined; .and Caroliac [ Willign’s consin, 
the Palais; there are two hazard-rooms, one for roulelte, the other | half in love wit) WiWtiam, and the apologist of hie foibles; marries Sir 
for rouze et noir; around the table dedicated to the latter game, was | Mark Terrrington, a country baronet. more stupid and alisurd than 
seated a mingled company of old and young of either sex; the ma-| even country baronets ever are; which shews to what extent the 





jority well dressed, and, I must confess. to all appearance, well pleas- | caricature must be caaried. There is thera gap of about one-and- 


ed; afew had cards before them, on which they pricked the chances, | twenty years, and the author(who in this second part comes person- 
and calculated on their play accordingly. ‘That a punter does not | ally upon the scene, and writes in a totally altered (one) sees Lady 
win bis first stake, is, of course, an equal bet; but that he does not | Terrington in her box @ the Oyera, aod behind ber chair, © Sir 
win six successive times, is sixty-three to one, according to the table | William Morley, K.C.B.” Lady ‘Terrington has a son, who is just 
of odds; yet I saw a punter win, by varying the colour twelve or) returned from his travels, and who is about to marry a Miss Flora 
thirteen times without interruption, and EF well recollect, that by his! Ormsby, a very beautiful and wost coqguettish young lady, who is 
astonishing success, [ was induced to think I might escape fortune’s | the ward of his parents. All these persons are living together at 
daughter with the same luck that he did; and it was not until J had! Sir Mark Terrington’s town-house; ineludiag Sir William, in the 
lost five Napoleons that I began to discover that Iwasa tyro in the | character of “mon petit cousin.” Here the author, who now ap- 
gamester’s arithmetic, and to imagine that T had paid quite sufficient | pears in the character of an old friend of the family, dines, and pays 
for nty first lesson. What envy and malice came over me as [| morning visits: in the course of which be beholds certain proceed- 
watched the suecessfal nlayer sweeping kis winnings into a small! ings, which give rise to very serious doubts in bis mind as to the state 


canvass bag, and tempting fortune again and again, without meeting! of things between Lady Terrinzton and her cousin: ahd, certainly, 


|a repulse to his temerity: I sighed, and walked towards the roulette | the suspense of the reader on this head is very skilfully kept up.— 


table, at which I remained about-half an hour, amused with looking Meanwhile, William Terrington. the sen, hears some of the startling 
on, and remarking the various changes of countenance, as the num-| reports that are current concerning his mother’s conduct, and is dri- 
bers proved favourable or adverse; [ then asked for my hat, and | ven half wild by uncertainty how to act. Shortly after, the: Ter- 
descended the well-worn staircase heartily regretting (horresco refe-| ringtons, including Sir William and Miss Ormsby, go into the coun- 
We must also introduce to 
tered the Milles Colonnes, capped to the limondiere, received one of | the reader a certain Mrs. Davis, own woman to Lady Terrington, 
her sweetest smilesin return, took anice, and again made my way | having been so sitice the early cays of her love for cousin William ; 
into the garden, threaded its mazes, thinking unutterable things, and | and, having then been confidaat, being now, in due course of things, 
at last reduced to gaze at Ursa Major and look on Orion’s Belt, (the | tyrant. She, at last, is affronted. and veso!ves on revenge. The 
brightest ornament in a winter’s sky,) for want of thought. I had! character of Davis,in this pe:t of the book—that of a wicked and 
not been five minutes thus engaged, and was leaning against the pa-{ wilful woman tinged with Methodism—is very powerfully drawn, 
lisade, near the cannon which, on every bright day, at noon, is fired | and so differently from the foregoing volume, as to increase the sus- 
by the rays of the sun, when the near report of a pistol created a sud- | picion that this (which, by tie way, is far better written also) is hy 
den alarm amongst those who were walking about the spot where I! some other hand. There is still, however, the strong blemish of a 
stood: we ran towards the place from whence the noise came, and total absence of moral tasic, as exemplified in the footing upon 
found a man weltering in his blood; his hat lay at a small distance | which Lady Terrington and her intended danghter-in-law, Flora 
from him ; his head, ashe fell, had struck against the marble circle | Ormsby, are represented to stand. Asforexample:—_ .- 

of the basin; and his hand grasped a muroceo pocket-book with | ‘ The day wore on—Flora and her betrothed returned from their 
gold clasps, and a small canvass bag. F assisted those who stood | ride—he seemed dispirited, s/c appeared tired—but lier animation re- 
near the body to remove it towards the Galerie de Bois, and I shalt | turned as she reached the house, and she flew to her room, where 
never forget the sensation I experienced when, on looking at the | her maid was waiting, as Davis had truly told, witlva letter trom poor 


| face I discovered the features of the successfnl gamester; snecessful | William’s rival, whose affection for Flora’s immense fortune made 


he had been while I was in the room; the eanvas bag emptied of its | him doubly assiduous at what appeared the cris’s of his fate. 

contents, and his present condition told too plainly how the game} ‘It may seem unnaturally base in Lady Terrington, to have been 
had gone after I left. There was nothing in the appearance of the | a party to this nuder plot against her son, but it is most certain, that 
suicide that denoted penury or unhappiness. His costume was that | although not privy to the secret correspondence which was now car- 
of a retired officer; a blse military undress frock, with the ribband | rying on, she did not entirely discourage the attentions which the 


Siberia and Teheraun, and the genuine eau de Cologne from the | and cress of the legion of honour appending to a button hole; ahat young nobleman was constantly paying to her future dangbter-in 


wannfactory of Jean Jacques Farina. Yezdikhaust is not more fa-!a la Bolivar; light black pantaloons; hessians; a riding whip, moun- 


jaw; the conversations which passed, day after day, between Flara 


mous for its bread, Sheeraz for its wine, nor Yezd for the bright eves | ted in gold, with an amber head; a pair of kid gloves, on which, | and Caroline. were made up of the theory of love, and discussions 
of Nature’s best gift, than is the Palais Royal for all the luxuries that | with some surprise I remarked the word ‘ Dundee ;’ and white cravat | of the qualities, claims and pretensions ot different sorts of lovers— 
gold can purchase; Rocknabad cannot boast a stream so clearas the | of batiste, marked A. A. V. He was of that age at which any one |the ardour of some, the reserve of others, the coldness of this, the 
fontaine, nor Mosellay a bower so sweet as the pavillon; Istambol | might reasonably suppose he was married; or he might have a mo- | animation of that—in short, their minds were filled with nothing but 
aTords no better sherbet, nor Lebanon offers more agreeable ices. | ther, or sister, ar some aged relative depending on him for support. | affairs, assignations, conquests, aid flirtations; so that Flora at eigh- 
The chief aud best known attraction of this temple of delights is Ve-| Alas! where was their hope now? where was the husband and fa- | teen, was precisely what Caroline was at forty-one ; and it is althost 
ry’s restaurant, whose proprietor is the prince of cooks, who would | ther? where was the son, the brother, the benefactor, at whose com- ‘fair to saspect, that in this confidential intercourse, the natdral en? 
‘lave proved a treasure to Apicius, who is not second even to the great ing the old had wept, and the young smiled? where was the prop 0- thusiasm and candour of Caroline had betrayed, even to her prote- 
Yatel, and who, compared with Ude, is ‘Ossa to a wart.’ The lite! age, the hope ef yeuth, where the delight of both’—Dead' and by ' gee, her overpowering affection for William Morley, for ¢efain it it, 
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im sdleiy the two sacics were very much in the habit of ex- 
— saving ¢ beg looks, in the meaning of which they er 
ctly well versed, and which were played off alternately <4 S 
upon the other, as circumstances developed themselves, whic - - 
to the conduct or proceedings of any of their beaur; and thus 
committed to each other, stood two feinales, whose relative —_ 
tions demanded the performance of duties, ana the a tive 
conduct, in every way at variance with those by which they w 
pleased to regulate their career in the world of fashion.” a all 
But now for something better. ‘The lover, hinted atin t en ” 
extract, arrives—teul expres, par hazard. fe is an exceedingly stu- 
pid and very ugly lord—so that really the young lady — 7 — 
except that he isalord. William Terrington takes hu . e pa re 
quaree go out for an evening ride, and he retires tv his own room. 
knock is heard at ie dave _ 
“ « Come in,’ said he. : ‘ ec 
“The door opened, and presented to his view his mother’s — 
man, Davis, who absolutely trembling with agitation, (how sows 
he could not conceive) and pale as death, entered, and ng re 
door, cautiously advanced towards him on tip-toe, casting her hag- 
gard eyes around the room, to assure herself that they were ajone. 
sally Davis ” said William, stared at her appearance, ‘hoa wretch- 
il ny 
Be. Til boy.” said she, in a yoice hardly audible ; ‘who would not 
be-ill, when such ill doings flourish—did you see them go? 
‘¢* You mean my mother and Miss Ormsby ?” said William. 7 
“ ¢ Yes, the foo} and the knave that haunt their steps,’ said Dav a 
« «The what! said William : ‘of whom do you presume to speak ? 
«“ «Presume! said Davis; ‘it is no presumption brings me here— 
it is the Lord has put me on this, and his will be done—I have nurs- 
ed you, William Terrington—I have dandled you in m arms—I 
have fondied you—f have loved you—you must be save from the 
snares of the insincere and ungodily—yes, William, you shall not be 
mide a fool of, though others are—d'ye mark me—do you thiak, 
William Terrington, that that lord came here by chance to-day—or 
d’ye think your bonny bride invited him?” » 
“¢ Ave you mad, Davis,’ said William, ‘or would you maxe me 
so?’ * <i 
«No, I would save you,’ said she, ‘you dishiiieve me—you 
think I rave—taik without book—here, boy—here—out of her own 


writing desk have I fetched the eyidence—here is the lord’s letter, | 


which ber maid treasured up for her—here is the perinission asked to 
come to-day, which the young jilt granted—here—here—read it— 
her maid, who thinks herse!{ faithful, would not trust me with the 
truth. Shehas her lover too—him, £ brought hither myself this af- 
ternoon to soothe, and flatter, and please her—shile with these keys 
—these never failing keys, [have drawn from her mistress’s hoard 
the proof of her unworthiness to be your wife.” 

“+ Good God!’ said William, ‘how am [ toact? . 

“ ¢Take not that name in vain!’ said Davis; ‘I have been latterly 
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you good night, because you have been so cross, and shut yourself 
up, and would not come down to ecarte. Mercy on us!’ cried she, 
what sheets of writing—is it a sermon, or a lecture, or a history, or 
are you following the fashion and turning novelist?’ 

“> Neither one nor the other,’ said William—his eyes full of tears. 
“« Well, my dear boy,’ said she, with one of her sweetest smiles, 
‘Pil not interrupt you—God bless you William.’ 

“She kissed bina fondly and fervently—and with a countenance 

beaming with innocence, left the room with a light step, and passed 
through the lobby to her bed-chamber. , 
“*'Phe world is a liar!’ exclaimed William, as she parted from 
him, ‘my mother is innocent—that woman cannot be guilty.’ 
“The kiss she had given him seemed printed on his very heart— 
and as he read the implied accusations, and all the worldly calum- 
nies which he had collected in his letter to her, the tears fell from 
his eyes on the paper, and blotted the hideous charges he was pre- 
paring to make. ; 

“ William remained occupied, either in thinking over ail the topics 
which engrossed his mind, or in prompt his thoughts to paper, 
wholly uncenscious of the flight of time, until the clock struck two, 
and the grey tint of morning was spread over the face of nature— 
still William was engaged in his task, nor was it near its conclusion, 
when a hasty footstep in the lobby caught his ear—again the door 
was assailed. ; ~ 

“*Who'sthere ?’ said he—stertirg. up—thinking at this untimely 
hour it might be some hostile visitor. 

‘* Again the doar opened, and again Davis stood before him. 

**Are you ap, boy,’ said she—looking more horribly, and more 
wildly than hefore—te your heart strong—are your nerves firm— 
have you faith ?” 

‘““* For merey’s sake, what do you mean ?’ said William, , 

‘“* Be quick, be quick,’ said Davis, ‘’tis a hard thing to do—but it 
must be done there’s fire in the house—fire—child—fire.’ 

“*Pire!’ exclaimed William, starting up. ‘Why stand we here 
then—-where is it?’ 

* * Be cool—be calm,’ said Davis, ‘noise creates confusion—disturb 
none—JooK to Sir William’s room.’ 

' * Saying this, she led the way towards the door of Morley’s apart- 
ment. 

**'Phere lies your road,’ said Davis, peinting, ‘I cannot enter— 
go you in—-see! "tis there—’tis there.’ 

“William, over-awed by the extrasrdinary manner of the woman, 
and not much disliking the idea of obtaining an ally in Sir William 
against her fury, should she prove, as he suspected, really mad, and 
hecome violent, Uid as he was bid; the door unfastened, yielded to 
his pushs and he entered the apartment. 

‘Ina moment he returned to Davis, who was standing in the pas- 
sage. 
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separated the dominion of system, and served as boundaries in the 


—_ of opinion. 

lt the Ancient philosophy of Greece that preceded the wra of 
Socrates passed, as I have already mentioned, under one or other of 
three principal denominations; the Ionic, the Pythagorean, and the 
Eleatie:** ‘The Ionic school was the first that attracted important 
attentien ia Athens, through the teaching of Anaxagoras and the 
patronage of Pericles. Eleatic philosophy was introduced somewhat 
later; the same was the case with thet of Leucippus, who, indirect 
contradiction to the metaphysicians of. Elia, affected to found his 
opinions of nature on mere experience and observation. ‘This 
school has been so perpetually called a branch of that of Elia, thet I 
haye:classed it as such in coniormity with accustomed nomenclature, 
though in my opinion k would be more proper to cail it a fourth 
grand denomination of ancient dogmatism, as it was in fact no scion 
of the Eliatic, but anew and distinctly separate tree. 

The name of Socrates stands like an ishmus between the old and 
new denominations of the Grecian sects, and may be regarded 
rather as theirdividing thanconnecting point. The historiaos of phi- 
losophy,it is true, speak of Socrates as a successor of the Ionic school : 
but he certainly tanght nothing that he had ever learnt from thence, ex- 
cept the general principle of theism. On the other hand, several 
new sects, astheirfounders had been his disctales, were proud of placing 
him at the head of their lineage,t though for many of their doctrines 
it would be absurd to hold his memory in the least responsible. 

Socrates, strictly speaking, neither formed a formal school nor a 
positive system On the contrary, he ridiculed and rebuked the 
spirit of dogmatism. Undoubtedly he had peculiar ideas that gave 
a mighty impulse to contemporary minds, and Seumaben, Cebes, and 
others, his nearest followers, circulated these in their writings, whilst 
the school of Elis or Eretriat is said to have preserved them in con- 
siderable purity. But his most faithful desciples seem no more than 
himself to have consolidated his opinions into a system,and the sect 
of Elis and Eretria was but of short duration, Of the same second- 
ary importance was the school of Megara, which, though instituted 
by Euclid, § an admirer of Socrates, busied itself chiefly with the 
Dialectic and Eristic subtleties of the Eleatics—a fact which the lear- 
ned Brucker appears to have overlooked when he compliments them 
as true Socratists. 

The most distinguished sects that arose after the time of Socrates 
were the Cyrenaics, the Cynics, the Academics, the Stoies, the Fpi- 
cureans, the Peripatetics, and the Phyrronists. All these seven sects, 
however, were neither contemporaneous ner independent of each 
other in their origin. The Epicureans may be considered as puri- 
fied Cyreniacs in their moral doctrines, whilst they borrowed their 
physical theory from Democritus; and the Stoies sprang from the 
Cynics, though they adopted better manners, and threw away the 
wallet and the cudgel. 














“«* He is not here!’ said William ‘he is not in his room.’ 














taught to speak it with faith and reverence ; but you live inthe midst 
of sin and vice, make haste—read that—it must be returned before 
the beauty comes back to her bower.’ ; 4 
“¢ What would you haye ue do with the letter?” said William ; 
‘I won't teach it.’ ’ 
“ ¢Whisht, boy, Whisht,’ said Davis; ‘what are your scruples? 
“¢ Honour torbids it!’ said William. 


in this ouse—the matk for fools and knaves to point and scoff _ 
honour !—God help the honour of your poor father—are you blind 
—are you deaf—will you red this letter?’ 


were it not for my mother’s affection for you, which I know would 
induce her to think me a causeless enemy to you, I would 





““* Where is he then ?’ said William. 
“* Stop,’ said she in a subdued voice, as if she had suddenly beheld 
ja spectre, and catching him hy the arm, she thrust him, with herself, 


With regard to the most of those sects, it must be confessed that if 


{ wea] .- . a . . 
“*Ha! ha! ha!’ said Davis, witha hidevus grin of triumph: Tool, | the eqmmon sense of Socrates had any share in their formation, his 
did you think he was ?’ | ideas, like seeds sprouting up in a soil that great! 


y changes the vege- 
| table. seem to rise ina shape which makes it difficult to recognise 
‘them. The Cynics caricatured his plain cloak with their tatters, and 
| bis sarcasins with their seurrility. Plato interwove his theism with 


tintoa deep recess, where the light of dawning day had not yet pene-| dreams; and Aristippus, adhering, indeed, to the cheerfulness of 


‘trated; ‘ Hush—look there!’ 


Socrates, and of his preference to practical to speculative philoso- 


“They could, from this plane, see the entrance to Lady Terring-\ phy, neverthejess got up his pleasant system of Hedonism without 
. i - Pease 4 ° ’ + > > 
“ ¢ Honour !—ha—ha—ha.’ said Davis; ‘ are von serious? Honour | ton’s bedroom—W illiam’s eyes were fixed on the spot; as they stood | consulting his Athenian master, 


together, they could feel cach other tremble, ke shook with horror, | 


| she with anxiety and expectation; the door of Caroline’s room was 


{opened slowly and cautiously—the cold sweat stood upon William’s 
° say° . Th ’ le +. 
“*No! said William ; ‘{ will not—and I do declare to you, that | 





We may hazard this assertion, without inconsistency in making 
the acknowledgment, that only a general estimate can be formed of 
either Cynic or Cyreniac philosophy. The grossness of each in 


brow, a. d his knees knocked together—his fixed eyes were blasted, their opposite extremes of the squalid and luxurious, appears to 


with the sight of Morley quitting the apartment of his mother, en-| have been ditferent at different periods, The best stories about 


| veloped in his morning gown—he stepped softly but quickly through 


both are probably as authentic as the average contents of our jest- 


«“ ¢ What!’ said Dayis;: ‘do you threaten me with betraying—do ithe lobby—he passed near them—he saw them not—and as he came} books, 


you tempt me with pretences of your mother’s love for me—your | close to them, Davis grasped tie arm and body of her victim, lest he | 


mother hates me, sir—hates—because she fears me—and I hate her.’ 
“<You!’ exclaimed William; ‘this is insanity,’—and he moved 
towards the bell in order to call for assistance. 
“ ¢ Hold, child, hold!’ said Devis, seizing him with an iron grasp; 


‘call none here—these words from my lips would send your mother | 


from her home—from you, and from the world—proveke me, and 
sy shall out’ yo al 

they Worn " said William, ‘or rather fend in woman's shape— 
hy calumnies are false—false as hell.’ . 

"|S You reject my counsel too,’ said Davis; ‘you will not be sav- 
ed—but vou shal!—it is a good work I am about and it musi be done 
—-yoit refuse to read this letter—you refuse toopen your eyes to the 
dupery of that young jilt, bred in the schoo! of artifice and vice. : 

“ «¢ Davis,’ said William, ‘I'll hear no mofe of this—another word, 
and by heavens I will summon the servavis to thrust you forth from 
my mother’s roof.’ z es , ’ eaia D 

** Your father’s roof, young gentleman, if you please,’ sai a- 
vis; ‘and as for thrusting forth, we’l! see, proud sir, whe shall be 
thrust out first, Oh, that this task should be upon me! but it must 
be done, When does Sir Mark return ?’ 

“ «T’o-movrow, I believe,’ said William, ‘but why ?’ 

“ «Why? ay! that’s the thing,’ said Davis; ‘spare to speak and 
spare to speed—to-morrow is the day—once more, w ill you read this 
lord’s letter ?’ 

“ «Once more then, No,’ said William firmly : ‘and Udo beg you 
will restore it to the place whence you so my | took it—[ need no 
interference in my affairs, woch less than that of a servant; and least 
of all, that of a servant who thinks so basely of her mistress’s son, as 
to imagine him capable of grounding his conduct in life upon a sto- 
len letter written in confidence.’ 

«Ah! said Davis, laughing; ‘that’s honour, and yery honoura- 
ble too—and Iam despised and vilified—but such is the lot pres- 
cribed for me—suffering—sulfering and reviling—no matter, sir—I 
tell you again, that the lord, whom you hate in your heart, was bid- 
den here to-day, by the charming creature whom you love—see, 


hasn’t he taken your place at her side—are they not laughing at yer f, 
ill-humour, and enjoying your wretchedness, while your kind mother 


joins in the jests against you. Mercy! mercy! they are here,’ cried 
she; ‘returned—this fall of rain has driven them back—I must be 
fone—remember, William Terrington, I have tried to save you—! 
have been accounted mad—I have been threatened—! now threaten 
in my turn—vengeance is at hand—not mine on you, or yours—but 
the unerring vengeance of heaven upon sin and wickedness.’ _ 

“ Saying this, she abruptly quitted the room, leaving William in a 
state of feeling perfectly indescribable.”’ whhignd 

His feelings are naturally still more agonised by this extraordinary 
scene. At last he determines to write to his mother; and he occupied 
himself in se doing all the evening :— 

“ He continued employed upon his most delicate and difficult task 


until past midnight, when the sound of voices in the lobby announ- | 


ced that the family were retiring to rest; they seemed to pause oppo- 
site the door of his study—and a sort of whispering contention evi- 
dently took place between his mother and Flora, followed by the 
sounds of footsteps hastily retreating—these were again followed by 
a rap at the door. 

“<< Come in,’ said William. 

“It was his mother who entered—all beauty—all grace and gaiety 
—He trembled from head to foot as she approached the table at 
which he was writing, and on which lay several sheets of his letter 
to her. 

““*My dear William, said she, ‘Flora declares she will not bid 


senseless on the sofa which filled the recess.” 
_- pe 


BY T. CAMPBELL. 
Letter IF. —[ Concluded. ] 


Besides the purity of her dialect, Aihens enjoyed other advantages 
as a place of education. After that fulness of freedom was gone 


left to protect the studies and sneeulations of herscholars. Her 
schools, too, had a happy and semirural vicinity tothe most polished 
of capitals, without exposure to its noise and destractions. Educa- 
tion was cheap, from the indelible intemperance of the poeple. 
Very small sums, indeed, were sufficient for the young men of Ath- | 
ens to attend lessons delivered in the shade of a bower, and after: | 
wards to repose themselves under a shed of straw. A fewhali-pence | 


a-day might serve for most of her stndents, many of whom lodged in| 


These lay on the Oxtside of the walls, and had groves an gardens | 
adjoining them. Of tirs.grounds attached to the Athenian places of | 
education, some were the public property of the state, such as the | 
environs of the Lyceum which Hipparchus enclosed, and which 

Cimon planted with trees, and furnished with fountains. The same 

was the case with the Cynosarges frequented by the Cynics, those | 
philosophers of the wallet, who were not in the habit of buying or | 
selling estates, but, like the mendicant friars, made a pious vow to} 
content themselves with living on other people’s property. But we; 
hear of Plato, Theophrastus, and Epicurus purebasing and bequeath- | 
ing grounds for the suport of their respective followers. On those! 
domains the philosophers lived with their pupils, under a police of | 
their own regulation, and chiefs of their own election, almost en-| 
tire'y undistarbed either by the native or external government of| 
j;Athens. Twice, it is true, the Platonists wore cruelly pillaged by 





oreign invasion; but their losses were made up to them by the 
| legacies of their well-wishers, insomuch that their income, at one pe- 
|riod, was probab'y equal to that ef any richly modern endowed 
| university.” When Memmius attempted to seize the property of | 
ithe Epicureans, all their friends in Europe rose up, as one man, to| 
resist the iniquity. Happily, none of those philosophical sects got | 
hold of the helm of government, or had power enough to be per- | 
suaded, that their dogmas would benefit the world by reigning in | 
desolation like the Upas tree. The priesthood of Athens was un- | 
doubtedly intolerant, even to bloodshed; and they had a book of | 
Fate; which, like the Sybylline leaves of Rome, was used to over- | 
awe the superstitious. But they never made common cause with | 
any of the philosophers; and hence those speculative beings were 
kept too humble ever tothink of heing persecutors. How different 
was the history of dogmatists in ancient and modern times! Ser- 
vetus expired, after imploring the Calvanis‘s for additional faggots | 
to abbreviate his slow and hedious torments. But neither Stoic nor 
Epicurean ever thought of bringing each other ta the stake, They 
disputed, indeed; but their bitterness never extended either to 
tearing down fences, or still less exacting tithes, An alley of olive- 
trees, ov a thicket of myrtles, as an eloquent writer has observed 





* The annual income of the Platonists was at one perioda thousand 
pieces of gold. (Suidas quoted by De Pauw sur les Grecs) Money 





| wise. and to Both an aristocratic 
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On the whole, however, though the name of the patriot Cassius is 


should rush from his hiding place, and kill him on the spot—but the | ranked among the votaries of Hedoism, as retrieving its honour, it 
paramonr was safe—for William had seen the horrid vision, and fallen | seems to have beena philosophy neither adapted to patriotism nor 
| expansive in the scope of its sympathy with mankind, but to have 


taught happiness to the rich, accommodating manners to the needy 

-ontempt for the rest of ‘the world. 

as a delectable school for courts and courtezans, and Lais was 
‘one of its worthiest pupils. 

Cynicism had the opposite narrowpess of mainty adapting itself 

to the envy of the poor and vulgar, and the shamelessness of the ja- 

y. Under the names of freedom and virtue, it derided the value of 


’ rer . j f , : 
which had wound up her genius to the highest point, enough was wealth and the necessity for labour, and made war on science, on 


elegance, and even decency. Itis true that all Cynics were not of 
the same description. Antisthenes, their founder, bore a high repu- 


* The stndent of the history of literature may keep these denomi- 
nations in his mind as technical aids to his memory: but he should be 
aware that they signify only only very general distinctions in the 
classification of ancient modes of philocaphlaing. The Tonie school 
was in its main character physiological, and concerned itself little 


cabins of their gwn construction near their schools or Gymnasia, | With ethics, and in the former were characterived by the importance 


which they attached to harmony and numbers. Tue Elentie school 
was distinguished by its subtle metaphysics, and by the invention of 
dialectics, no less than (according to the common mode of classifying 
those old schoals) by its puttingfortha new branch—the Atomistice, 
or Corpusenlar sect, that dismissed metaphysics altogetherfrom their 
natural phosophy. But among the various and successive teachers 
in each of those schools, there obtained by a vague conformity of 
opinion. Anaxagoras, for instance, thought very differently from 
Thrales; Ecphantos, a near successor ot Pythogoras, tanght the 
same doctrine of space and atoms with Leucippus, the aceredited 
founder of atomism ; and the Eliatie Zeno, though in,some respects 
a stout dogmatist, was suspected of carrying his metaphysics to the 
verze of scepticism, Epedocles and one or two more of those old 
system-framers, are described so obscurely, as to make it a puzzle, 
under which of the grand divisions they should be placed. The 
philosophy of Leucippus was systematized by Democritus, and made 
still more popular by Epicurus. Ina matterso soporilically anmter- 
esting, as the genealogy of an old Greek school of philosophy, if the 
reader is already asleep, it may bea pity to disturb him with my 
dissent abont the striet propriety of calling the Atomistics a branch 
of the Eleaties. They were Ante-Eleati¢é, and to call them alter 
that school, is aboutas proper as the Irish giving the name of a ris-a- 


| 
er 
lore 


vis, to a carriage when the jaunting personages sit back to back. 
But Lencippus, it seems, is called an Eleatic, because (though nothing 
of his history is known) he is said tohave been a hearer of Zeno. 

By the same rule we may call Newton a Cartesian, for having 
read Des Cartes. 

t Among the professed disciples of Socrates, Xenophon, Cebes, 
Eschines (not the famious orator), Simon the leather-cutter, whose 
shop the great philosopher frequented, were supposed the nearest 
followers of his mode of thinking. Phedo, who founded the short- 
lived school of Elis, was also a hearer of Socrates, and true to his 
principles, Both Aristippus, the Cyrenaic, and Antisthenes the 
Cynic, had listened to his discourses; but had «only their own con- 
sent to be entitled to the name of his followers, and departed from 
his common,sense views with the most opposite eccentricity. 

+ The schoo! of Eretria is set down by Brucker as only a contin 
ation of that of Elis: but about the Eretrian doctrines, the accounts 
appear to be somewhat contradictory. 





was probably then about twenty times its present value. 


§ This Megaric Euclid must not be confounded with the mathe- 
matical Euclid of Alexandria. 
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tation for wisdom; and though he promulgated the pernicious prin- 
ciple that man cannot have too few wants, he may not be accounta- 
ble for the pranks of succeeding vagrants in the sect, who walked 
about naked in the gardens, or of Peregrinus Proteus, who burnt 
himself alive. ‘There waseven a scholar of Diogenes of distinguish- 
ed science and courtly influence* among the oflicers of Alexander's 
army; and the wealthy Crates and his beloved Eiiprarvvle seein to 
have embraced Cynicism from the same mistaken benevolence that 
squandered charity on ecclesiastical beggars in the middle ages.— 
But the majority of those Greek itinerants much resembled the holy 
mendicants of later times. The virtue of boldness certainly cannot 
be denied them, for they went to Rome and upbraided both Nero 
and Domitian. Altogether, if one were writing a Greek romance, 
he could find no figures of stronger picturesqueness than those ec- 
centric personages. The police cared notto take up men who could 
pay no costs, and were little sensible to punishwment In summer 
they wandered about the valleys of Athens, and lived on hetbs and 
fruits with less trouble than gipsies. In winter they preferred a 
town-life at Athens or Corinth, where they terrified the couriezans 
till those women were suspected of allowing them io be their only 
visitants. 

[have spoken elsewhere of Platoand Aristotle. Among their res- 
pective successors in the Academy and Lycewumn, there are scarcely 
any names of sufficient interest to claim a place ia an abridged sketch 
of Literature. The Platonists, as I have mentioned, were not inat- 
tentive to mathematics, but their principal study was in moral spec- 
ulation, and in that department their revolution into the middle 
schoo! of Arcesilaus. their connexion with the sceptics, and their 
transition to Synchretism and Mysticism, though topics that may be 
devoured by keen appetites, are apt to be dry to the general taste. It 
is creditable, however, to the Ptatoniststo find it admitted as a prob- 
bility that when Euclid compiled his Elements ef Mathematics at 
Alexandria, he was indebted in some degree to their school. 

As tothe Lyexum, both Theophrastus and Straton were, like Ar- 
ristotle, eminent natural historians: but after them the study of natu- 
ral history in that schoo! degenerated into frivolous compilations to 
amuse the credulous with descriptions of animals and phenonema 
that had never existed. Dicearchus of Siciiy,a poet, philosopher, 
and geographer, is the only other peripatetic of those times, whose 
fragments attach curiosity. ‘Fhey contain a particularly pleasing 
description of Boeotia and Athens. 

Zeno of Citium in Cyprus, forever to be distinguished from his el- 
dex numesake, theEleatic, founded the sect of tiie Stoics.t Thus 
Venus saw the island of ber birth produce the patriarch of philoso- 
phy that, nextto the Cynical, sought to give the heart its hardest 
wis against herinfluence. By the Cynics Zeno was first allured fo 
give up his mercantile for less useful speculations. But he attended 
uther schools, and at length set up for himself asa teacher. Leaving 
the Gardens, he pitched upon the very worst place in all Athens that 
it was possible to select for public instruction, namely, the Stoa Poi- 
kile, where crowds were constantly pressing around exhibited pic- 
tures, or poets, who could find no other audience, reciting their ver- 
ses. Zeno, it is said, attempted to bribe the mob for the favour of 
their absence; a bad expedient, indeed, for getting rid of bis stipen- 
diary nuisances. Chrysippusghis successor, ran off for a.while with 
tris Hock to the Diacrian mountains.t but he was soon obiiged to 
come back and practice as well as preach his doctrine of patience a- 
mid the roar of the Porch. 

According to Cicero, there was tittle originality in the Zeronian 
system. Lis physics came from Pythagoras and Heraclitus, through 
the chanuel of the Platonic school ; and its moral doctrine was main- 


ly Cynicism, though refined, it mustbe owned, and brougit back to | 


decency. The sect undoubtedly bad to boast of several wise and 
heroic followers. but its dogmas were essentially extravagant and 
inapplicable to the mass of mankind. A school that aff-cted to eradi- 
cate the passions andj denied that pain was an evi!, mast have produ- 
eed abundance of fenatics and by pocrites—probably many combina- 
tions of both those characters. Bratus did, it honour indjd, but Ro- 
aan stovism, in later times, became a mask for the cowardive that 
bore, when it slYould have resisted, oppression. 

None of the rural retreats inthe neighbourhood of Athens becanre 
so ¢elebrated as the Garden of Epicurus; and yet no man’s memory 
lias been more calumniated. Very true, the denial of a ruling Prov- 
idence was a blot on his ethies; but we must take into account that 
he lived excluded from every. beam of Revelation, and that the tie- 
cessily for that light is a strong excuse for those who doubted the 
o»seure theism of antiquity, not to mention that there was a laudable 
mantiness in his contempt of Pagan superstition, Their sect it must 
be farther owned, was prone to slovenly composition. Buton the 
other hand we have the tesjimony of Seneca, their antagonist, (and 
it is not the less credible for its high liberality) that the school of 
Enicurus was not a school of sensuality. An inscription on the front 
o. their sanctuary announced tha: the sovereign good was only to be 
fsund on the bosom of pleasure. It was-not among these pliiloso- 
phers however, that the voluptuary could find a refuge} for their so- 
ber regimen vfordad him only water to qneich his thirst, and bar- 
ley-cakes to appease hunger. By. pleasure they meant the temper- 
ate enjoyment of life, intermingled with study ang endeared by 
triendship; and their society was remarkable for amenity and endu- 
rance as friends. ; 

Pyrrho, a contemporary of Theophfastus. founded a sect that pro- 
bably contained as many adherents who were merely weary of dog- 
matism, and provoked to lash and laugh at it, as heads sincerely pe- 
trified into scepticism. Of the former class, at least, appears to have 
been Titnon the Sillographer, who made merciless game of all the 
philosophers. Nevertheless the true Pyrrhonists proiessed to doubt 
of every thing. The middle Academicans hed a leaning to s¢epti- 
cisia, and went so far as to affirmy that nothing can be known with 
perfect certainty; but the Pyrrhonists quarreiled even with tuis 
doctrine as too peremptory. The Academy stuck to degrees of 
credibility, and would have deemed it, for insiance, more probable, 
on the whole, that a man walks on his feet than on his head, as the 
senses give usa hint to that eect. Bat the Pyrrhonist shook his 
head at the evidence of his senses, for it is granted, they said, that 
they sometimes deceive us, and who knows how often? Of course 
they were in consistency bound to donbt of their own right to be 
doubtful. Sextus Empiricus has written the history of this sect. It 
kas been since revived by Lord Eldon. 

Let us now turn from proper Greece to that Greek-Egyptian school. 
the founding of which creuted an wrain science. Alexandtia was 
the greatest of all the cilies founded by a conqueror who buiit even 
more than he destroyed. He meant to revive in Alexandria the 
elory of Tyre, which he had ruined: and though he lived not to 
flaish its noblest works, he was their real projector. Aiexander in 





crossed each other at right angles from wall to wall, with beautiful 
breadth, and to the length, ifit may be credited, of nearly nine miles. 
At their extremities the gates locked out on the gilded bar,es of the 
Nile, on fleets at sea under full sail, on a harbour that sheliered ua- 
vies, and a lighthouse that was the mariner’s star, and the wonder of 
the world. 

The first inhabitants brought together into this capital of the West 
were a heterogeneous mass that seeined hardiy to promise ils be- 
coming the future asylum of letters and science:—Egyptians im- 
pressed with ancient manners and maxims that nad no sociality with 
jthe rest of the world; Jews degraded by dependeney, yet still re- 
garding themselves as the on}- children of God: Macedonians, 
whose ruling passion was military pride: proper Greeks, who des- 
pised all the rest of mankind: and, fugitive Asiatics, tuat were the 
sweepings of ofher conguests. 

Yet the happy locality of Alexandria, and the genias of the first 
| Ptolemies, brought a flourishing capital ont of these chaotic elemenis 
‘and it continued for eighteen centuries to be a bond of commerce be- 
tween the eastern and western world. Dismissing all evedulity in 
the descriptions of Theocritus, and even in the soLer prose of Ap- 
pian, when the latter speaks of 740,000 talents (or 15) millions ster- 
ling). in the treasury of Philadelpus, we musi still imagine Egypt. 
| under the Lagides, to have started, Lazarus-like, from the tomb of 
' Persian subjugation, and to have acquired a trading wealth and mar- 
| tial power as surprising as if we should now see the Chinese visiting 
! 1% in their own fleets, and hear of their curbing her dominion in 
India. f 
| The history of the Museum of Alexandria may be traced up to the 
‘first of the Ptolenties: and even before that institution had assumed 
|aregular shape, it appears that his palace was frequented by the 
‘learned. ‘The word Muscum suggesis toa modern mind only an 
| idea of the collected curiosities of natural history, botiled snakes and 
monstrosities, Indian scalps and clubs, stuffed animais, boxes of shells 
and drawers of coins. But the Museum of Alexandria presented 
| quite a different spectacle. Its name imported that it was an asylum 
‘ofthe Muses. Ina poetical sense, the eppeliation was perhaps fan 
| tastic, but teking the Muses in a wider acceptation as the patrones- 
| ses of knowledge,—the sages of the Museum, who lodged in that 
| part of the palace of the Lagides, might there be said to ive as their 
priests. They had gardens and alleys, and galleries, where they 
walked and conversed; a common hall where they made their re- 
pasts; and public rooms, where they gave instruction to the youth 
who crowded from all pays of the world to hear their lectures. At- 
tempts have been made to find a confirmed resemblance between 
this Alexandrian Museum and modern institutions. The former has 
been paralleled with the Greek gardens; with the colleges of the 
Arabs in the Middle ages; with modern schools and universities ; 
and with the French Academy. But in faet the Museum of the La- 
gides was an unique establisliment in literary history. 
| The library of Alexandria, though many contend for its later ori- 
| gin, was probably also begun by the first of the Ptolemies. ‘Fhis im- 
mense collection of books, produced Ly the wealth and liberality of 
Egyptian kings, decided the character of Alexandrian Literature, 
making it fertile in criticism and copious in science, at the same time 
detective in works of original imagination. I must defer, however, 








‘till another letter, my view of the Alexandrian authors 
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SIR THOMAS GRAHAM’S CAMPAIGN IN 
HOLLAND, IN 13816. 
BY AN HIGHLAND OFFICER. 
| **** * The regiment having been popular in Aberdeen, a 


a greater nember of spectators than could have been expected at so 
early au hour asSa M., assembied to witness our departure; and 
many whé@did not appeur in the streets left their beds, and from the 
widows, wished us * Gods speed.” There was something very grati- 
fying in hearing the rough but honest expressions of * farewell,’ and 
“wishes for cur safe return,” uttered in good broad Scotch, as we 
marched through the town, the band playing ‘*farewel to whiskey,” 
at intervals relieved by the harsher but not less spirit-stirring music of 
our pipes. performing the beaut\ul air, “ Lochaber no more.” Ming- 
led, however, with our gladuess, came those more sombre thoughts, 
which geferally arise in the minds ef all who leave their native 
country on such expeditions as ours; for we could rot but feel, that 
whatsoever might be the good wishes of our countrymen, it was 
more than probable that many were destined never again to view 
the blue hills of Scotiand; never to redeem the pledges they had so 
laicly given: the feelings of him who boasts to have no sach touch 
of human nature, are surely little fo be envied. 

Sva-sickness, that effectual damper of high spirits, soon produced 
its usual effects on most of the officers and men. ‘The vessels, which 
had been engaged fur our use, not being regular transports, were has- 
tily prepared, and badly rianned; much too small for our numbers, 
but considered sufficient ior so short a voyage as we expected. Be- 


pbyry, that fatigued the eye with admiration. The main streets | fatiguing, but exposed us to th 
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e danger of lvosing our way—an a 
| Venture which at length befel us, though eobducted by porbiiin well 
acquainted with the ome for a slight fog coming on, and no tree’ 
or landinark being discernible, we were completely at a loss. After 
wandering till nightéall, the guides diecovered the track, and we ar- 
rived at Capelle, thoroughly tired of meandering for thirteen hours 
over rough ground, ancle-dee in snow. Our baiiation wa’, like most 
second battalions in war time, composed of very young men; indeed, 
4 great proportion of its nunrber were under eighteen, and not afew 
Were under seventeen years of age, to whom, loaded with knapsack, 
great-coat, blanket and amunition, a march, such as Ehave described, 
Was peculiarly trying: it was, nevertheless, wonderful to see the 
exertions the youngsters made to keep.up; and these were finally 
successiul, for we did not leave a mau behind us during the day. 
The soldiers were told off to their several billets, when the officers 
| proceeded to make the best arrangements for supper that our rations 
|aitorded, of which meal, hot grog, made with excellent gin issued by 
tie commissary, but withoat sugar, formed no inconsiderable portion; 
aiter which, with six of my cemrades, I stretched myself on some 
straw, ahd with my feet to the fire, invoked the aid of “tired nature’s 
soft restorer.” ; He refused, however, for at least two hours, to visit 
my eyelids, being scared way by the sold, whieh the snow, havin 
ineited in my shoes, occasioned; and as I feared to take them o " 
lest 1 should be unable to put them on again in the morning, it was 
not till the fire and grog began to take some effect. that I fell into a 
doze, from which I was awakened by a mixture of drums and bugles, 
about five o’elock on the morning of the 13th. 

_'Phe moon was shining bright when the brigade to whieh ovr re- 
giment was attached, commenced its advance along 2 cross road to 
Ekeren ; but before we had marched three miles we were deprived 
of her light, and anxiously looked forward to the dawn of day. What: 
ever iniormation bad been afforded to those in command, nothing 
had transpired by which the brigade in general could form any cor- 
rect idea of their destination ; but this by no means prevented many 
conjectures being hazarded, att of which were supported by weighty 
reasons. but which all turned ont to be equally far from the tre-h. 
The first object which daylight discovered to our sight, was a mag- 
nificent steeple rising about two miles and a half in our front; this 
was soon ascertained to belong to Antwerp, and thus the fact of he- 
iny clese to the enemy was fully proved. The road now ran between 
two strodg hedges, aud as the sun rose higher, a considerable village. 
named Merxem, was observed about vight hundred years in advance, 
situated a little to the left of the route we were pursuing. Oar view 
of the houses was but partial, being obstructed by numerous trees 
and shrahs growing in the gardens, which cnsunthet widely on the 
side we were approaching, While amusing one another with various 
opinions as to what was likely to heppen, an order wes given to halt 
and load—this, of couse, put an end to farther conversation; the 
officers took their proper stations’ and nothing was to he heard but 
the sharp ringing of the ramrods against the barrels of the muskets. 
Here then, thought I, isan opportunity likely to be afforded of seeing 
what I have so often .wished for; and I shall now be able either to 
speak fom experience of what | have hitherto kuown but by cuzettees 
and the report of others, or I shalt be placed m the ouly situation in 
which experience censes to be of advantage; for lam very willing 
to allow that such ideas were not ubsent from my mind. Tate whet 
other forms my thouglits might have arranged themselves, | know 
not; for at this moment a heavy firing of cannon and musketry com- 
inencing at a considerable distance on the left. our reginient Was or- 
dered to pass through an opening on that side of the road; immedi- 
ately afier whieh we deployed into line, the remainder of the brigade 
ialling back a short distance es a reserve, at the same time protecting 
our right flank. ‘The enemy did not aliow the formation of the line 
to proceed uninterrupted, for their skirmishers opened a brick fre 
from some scaitered bushes on the left, and from oa clump of trees on 
che right; they were hoWever, speedily dislodged by « ar tight com- 
pany, assisted by a detechment of the rifle corps, and fell back on 











the gardens beiore mentioned, Gom whenee they were enabled to. 
annoy us exceedingly. We coutinued to advance over broken 
ground intersected by ditches, and exposed to a fire froma very su- 
perior foree in the village; but having cleared the last diteh, we zave 
them a volley, charged, and entering the town into Which the French 
had retreated from the gardens, and a slight breastwork in its front. 
reduced the affair to a contest more even, thouch not less severe ; 
for the street being (vo narrow to disgorge quick'y the mass it con 
tained, the enemy, on whom we pres-ec bard witipthe bayonet, bad 





no alternative but to fight. To do thei justice, they seemed to have 
no aversion to the business; for whatever might hove have beew their 
wish, had escape beew practicable, finding it Wnpossilile, they did not 
allow themselves to die unrevenged Either by accident or design, 
the rear of the French was covered by fine veteran troops, who, fec- 
ing their opponets, made a most forinidable appexrance, and continu - 
ed a steady fire up the street, till (Le iront rank of the Highlanders, 
urged on by their impetaosity and the pressure of the men bebind 
thei, completely closed on them, and the bayonet alone was useful. 





fore loosing sight of land, it was discovered that the head-quarter ship | As soon as they passed through tiie village, they made the best of 
in which Lf bad embarked, was avery dull sailer, and retarded our. | their way to Autwerp, exposed, as they ran, fo the fire of two field- 
progress; so much so, indeed that on the day after leaving our port,, pieces, which did great execution. Our loss was severe; but that of 
viz. 2d January,-the brig of war, who found our consort sailed near- |the enemy, considering the simali force with which the attack was 
ly as well as herself, Jeft us te our fate; and, at day-break on the 3d, | made, proved to be immense, amounting to seven hundred killed and 
we found they were both out of sight. Nothing could have teen, ousided, exclusive of afew prisoners; and among the former was 
more uafortenate for our captain. It was, I believe, the first time in | a Ceneral of division, whose galiant conduct was admired by all who 
his life he had ever left the land so far; and his ignorance proved | saw him. He had with great spirit ende: voured to yaliy bis troops 
nearly fatal to us all. Pefore day-light on the morning of the 4th, after getting clear of the houses, but finding it impracticable, was m 
one of the oificers of the wate observed what he imagined to be a | the aci of mounting his horse totoilow them, when a ball, taking ef- 
black cloud a-head. The only one of the crew at this time on deck, | fect on his head, finished his wars for ever. 

or at least the only oné awake, was a bov at the helm. Suspicions; We halted a very short time ia the village, during which Sir 
arose in the mind of the officer of the watch, that which he had fan-, Thomas Graham galloped through towards Aatwerp, snd in passing 
; cied to be acloud, might be land. On summoning the master, he at | gave us this short bur pithy praise—* Well done my boys—you could 
once comirmed this opinion, but the impeading danger, added to the | not have done it better.” The object of the novement and attack 
consciousness of his inability, totally deprived him of the power of | now became known; it was for rove purpose of covering the right 
exertion. The ship wasat thistime going about seven knots an hour, | flank of General ,’ulow’s corps of Russians, during the time he mede 
with a strong fair wind; and if the mate, who had been roused by | 





'a reconnoissance on Antwerp; ard the distant dring we had first 
the confusion on deck, had not quickly altered the course, we showld | herpd, was his foreing the French position, the leit of which rested 
have struck ina few moments on the rocks of Whitby—a circum-!on Merxem. ‘The inhabitants who at the beginning of the action 
stance which would, to a moral! certainty, have depraved the world | had shut themselves up in theirhcouses, began to open their doors and 
of these voluable “ Passages,” as well os ull the passengers of what | shutters, and the wounded of beth parties were carried in to be at- 
| they most likely considered equaily valuable. viz. their lives. It must | tended by the surgeons. Lhad now fall opportunity of sce ng the 
be remembered, that the captain flattered himself he was steering | elect of balls and bayonet; end observed that navy of both sides 
| direct forthe coast of Holland. ‘This may convey some ic. a of the | had Leen so close to their oppovents when struck, that the clothes 
dangers te which transports were ocensionally exposed by the inca-| were burned through by the flash of the musket. Among many | f 
pacity of their commanders. On the 10th of January we dropped | our officers who suffered was a near connexion oi mine, and a great 
anchor of Williamstadt, having fortunately fallen in with one of his | favourite inthe regiment; he was pressing on in the strvet in gallant 
| Majesty's cruisers, who saved our captain the trouble of keeping far- | style at the head of his division, wien I saw bin stumble and drop 





perspn traced the plan of the new city, and his architect, Dinarchus, } ther reckoning. We landed the same day, and finding that our com- 
diveeted its execution. Ile designed the shape of the whole alter that | panious had preceded us, baited do longer than was necessary to dis- 
of a Macedonian cloak, and his soldiers strewed*meal to mark the} emberk the light baggage, and took the road towerds Antwerp. 


line where its walls were to rise. These when finished, inclosed a 


compass of eighty furicngs, filled with comfo:table abodes, and in- 
terspersed with palaces, temples, and obelisks of. marble and por- 


~——— 


* Onesicritus of Aigina. 


t The period of the different dates of these schools lies between 
the hundredth and the hundred and twenty niath Olympiad; or 
irom three hundred and eighty to two bundred aad sixty years before 


Christ. 
t De Pauw sur les Girecs 


We overtook the other wing of the regiment at Rosendaal on the 
Lith; from whence we moved before day-light on the 12th towards 
Capelle. The weather was intensely cold: and it is not easy to 
imagine scenery more desolate than that through which we advanced. 
Our ronte led for some miles along a vast level heath covered with 
snow, over which the eye in vain sought relief, being dazzled by the 


imparting the slightest degree of heat. 
Tlie snow, which overspread the road, having been untrodden 
since its fall, net only rendered the myrching extremely lieavy and 





reflected rays of a sun, whose beams served but to blind us, without | 


awkwardly, but was too mack engaged io bearing the colours of the 
regiment in rapid advante, fo perceive whether he was killed or 
wonnded, or had only slipped and falien. 1 aiterwurds learned that 
his career had been stopped by an old grenadier, who fred just as 
his bayonet touched poor M ‘s breast. A’ savage satisiaction 
was observed in-the swarthy face of the Frenchman; but if so, it was 
of short duration, he did not live a minute to enjoy it. It is almost 
needless to add, that a wound such as he had inflicted, proved mor- 
tal. M—— died in about sixteen bours. 

I was witness during the heat of the action to an instance of eruel. 
ty on the part of a boy belonging to the regiment, which tends to 
confirm the implacable character attributed to the Highlanders when 
irritated. A French setgeant, whe was badly wounded, took shielt 
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behind one of the projecting buttresses of the church, and on the ap- 
proach of the British, with many shrugs and grimaces, offered the 
hilt of his sabre to the nearest of his enemies, who chanced to be the 
lad mentioned. The young blood-hound instantly presented his 
piece at the Frenchman's head and fired, but the co pope sae 
avoided the shot by throwing himself down, and before the Highlana- 
er couldtake any farther steps to complete his vengeance, an officer 
who was nearer to him than myself, interfered and saved the pri- 
soner’s life. : 

The reconnoissance having been satisfactorily accomplished, 
our troops began to retreat to their former cantonments; one regi- 
ment remaining till afterthe Prussians had occupied the great road, 
which was not till afier dark. 

A smali village called Achterbroeck was appointed to be our 
halting-place, but in consequence of the previous fatigue and the 
bad state of the roads, we did notarrive till past midnight: having 
thus, with the exception of the short halt in Merxem, been marching 
about nineteen hours. The other regiments of the brigade were 

‘quartered in small hamlets adjacent. On reaching Achterbroeck, 
an immediate order was issued for a piquet of sixty men to be 
posted on the road by which we had marched, and asf was first, for 
that duty, instead of enjoying what I had flattered myself would 


have been my lot, a good sound sleep, | was ordered to march the | 


piaues about a mile from the cantonment, to the edge of « large 
eath, and to establish and keep open till day-lizht a communication 
which the stations occupied by the other regiments. A considera- 
ble extent of scattered brushwood and stunted trees fringed the 
waste for some hundred yards on either side of the road, and various 
paths running through this coppice, rendered great attention neces 
sary on the part of the sentriesto prevent being surprised by several 
pariies of the enemy who bad followed our retreat, and who were to 
be seen at times moving across the heath. ‘This was the first 
piquet I had ever mounted where anything like responsibility bad 
attached, and my anxiety, added to tatigue and great exhaustion 
arising from hunger, caused my sensations to be anything | but 
pleasurable. My principal employment was visiting the different 
sentries, and during one of my rounds with this object in view, 


dresses, with their clear white complexions, gave me the idea of 
moving icicles. Sugar was so scarce in Brabant at this time, in 
consequence of Napolcon’s interdict, and the short time the ports of 
the country had been opened, tiat those who would nor drink 
their coffee without it, paid at the rate of tenand sixpence perlb., 
in which number I was included. . 

Anarrangement having been made by Sir Thomas Graham and 
the Prussiam general Bulow, which had for its object the de- 
struction of the large fleet lying in the docks of A»twerp, all the 
disposable British force was collected at Breaschat on the Ist 
February. The Prussians, who were on our left, were engaged 
on the second, in driving the French from two roads leading to 
Antwerp; these the enemy oboupied in great torce, and defended 
with great obstinacy; they were et last, however driven in, 


camp, and the advantage of a fair wind, he cut his cable and re- 
treated. , 
Several trifling affairs of picquets took place on the dyke, with- 
out loss on our part; in one of these an adventure befell me which 
caused me some merriment. The dyke was about twenty yards in 
width at the top, the sides being steep, and sloping down to the riv- 
er on the right, and toa deep impassable marsh on the leftas you ad- 
vance to Lillo; at about 400 hundred yards from which place, the 


whom no part was visible above ground but the head. ‘This plan 
had been adopted by our people also, to avoid the danger to which 
they were exposed from the constant firing the enemy kept up, ap- 
parently for the sole purpose of annoying us, as they never atterpt- 
ed any thing serious. Being one day on piquet, and observing 


French had sunk three holes, wherein they placed their sentries, of 


though not without occasioning very severe luss to their assailants. something unusual going on ata shoulder of the dyke on the right 
Whilst this was passing on the left, an attack was made by the side, endeavoured with a brother offieer to chappalans and satisly 
British on the village of Merxem, which since the former affair | my curpsity. Wile thus engaged a French officer and three men 
had been strongly fortified; but it was nevertheless carried in| were paying the same game on the opposite bank, and when my 
gallant style by the troops destined for this service. Being forced friend and I had advanced some distance beyond our own sentries, 
trem the village, the enemy retired to Antwerp, defending as | one of them having observed the enemy’s manduvre, gave thealarin; 
they retreated, several strongholds, and particularly a work called | the Frenchman forthwith ran up the side of the dyke, and gained the 
the Mill Battery, on Ferdinand’s Dyke: but their defence was lop af tie same moment that I appeared from the opposite side with 
unavailing, and they were compelled to shelter themselves within |my companion. Luckily we were about filteen yards nearer to 
ithe walls of Antwerp. Our regituent was not employed in the | our post than to the French, otherwise, without fire-arms, we should 
/actual attack, but with the 52d regiment was posted on the ex- have been but ill able to contend with the four of the enemy, one of 
‘treme right of the line, threatening the communication between | whon immediately fired. We had nothing for it but to run, Whieh 
‘the village and the city. 'Though exposed to a heavy cannouade | We did at thetop of our speed; but the wind being high, carried off 
‘from the latter place, our loss was very trifing. Immediate |my highland bennet, and with it what was much more important, 
'steps were taken for completing the batteries; and though this|iy wig; for having shaved my head, in cousequence of a severe 
work was reu:dered difficult by the extreme severity of the weather, blow, I had been reduced to the dire necessity of supplying my loss 
ithey opened on the afternoon of the 3d. ot bair with a peruke. I might have made up my mind to 
| A variety of untoward circumstances tended to thwart the under-j!eave my bonnet as trophy to the foe, but to part from my wig was 
‘taking in Which the ermy was engaged. ‘On the very day on which | out of the question; and yet to step and afford a cool aim to the 
the enemy had been driven in on all sides by the British end Prus-| Frenchman was severe. Howaver, | made up my mind to do so, 
sians, General Ealow received orders to joia the Grand Allied Army | and instantly one rascal fired at and missed me. White in the act 
lin the centre of France; and, in consequence, could aford but a | of stooping, expecting to be inevitably wounded, ii not killed, in- 
| short time to the execution of the present plan. Even in this short stead ofthe angry hissing sonnd of a bullet, I beard a good-natured 








a circumstance, somewhat out of the common course, occurred. | time the destruction of the fleet might have been effected; but owing | Jolly laugh. 
4 ¥ . “1 - / 
to the transports, which had conveyed from Fngland the artillery | 


The moon, half hid in silvery flakes, 

Afar her dubious radience shed; and ordnance stores necessary for the bombardment, being trozen 
indeed, at times these flakes caused her light to be somewhat less | up near Williamstadt, recourse was had to Dutch mortars and am- 
than dubious, while at others she shone forth in all the brilliancy | munition. After the fire of a few hours, many of them were dis- 
which a frosty night, and reflection from a_ slight, sprinkling of snow, | abled and the firing ceased; nor could it be again resumed till about 
contributed to increase. In passing one of tbe paths before mention- | noon of the following day, from wiich time till the evening of the 
ed, towards the advanced sentry, a slight rustling among the brnsh- | 5th, it was continued as briskly, and with @much effect. as could 
wood attracted iny attention, and on stopping, T heard, in the same | possibly be expected from the wretched state of the ordnance em- 





direction, the crackling sound occasioned by pressure of frozen snow, 
which indicated a footstep inthe close vicinity. Somewhat surprised, 
‘and unwilling to give annecessary alarai, lL demanded, in a low tone 
*Who goes there?”’ and received no answer; but on listening, 
again, I distinctly heard the steps proceeding towards the edge of 
the wood, in a line parallel to the path I was pursuing. 
course, | was well aware, must soon lead the intruder to detection, 
for LT was by this time so near the place where [ hud posted the ad- 
vanced sentry, that I was expecting to be challenged by him every 
moment. 
wood, and in an instant after, found myself on the open heath, much 
amazed that my approach should have been made unnoticed by the 
soldier whose business it was to guardthatspot. My astonishment 
was considerably increased by seeing no one near; and among vari- 
ous conjectures it struck me. that probably the sounds in the wood 
must have been made by this man’s having left his post and trying tc 
regain itunperceived. Upon endeavouring to trace his footmarks, 


which was rendered difficult by clouds having at  thistime obscured | 


the light of tbe moon, I found the object of my search crouching his 


ear to the ground, and holding up bis hand to stop me; on address- | 


sing him, he said, he had heard some one eoming through the copse, 


adding, that it could not have been me; for besides hearing my veice | 


when Lehallenged, he had plainly made out the tread of two persous, 
of whom one had suddenly stopped. ‘This was perplexing; but as 


the moon was again shining brightly, I warned the man to be most | 
diligent im his observations, and oa the slightest farther cause to | 


give the alarm. After having remaiveda short time to examine the 
adjoining wood, and finding no marks of footsteps in the snow, ] 


returned. On arriving nearly at the same place to which my atten-_ 


tiog had been first atiracted by the rustling in the brushwood, the 
same sounds were again audible. Fearful that thishidden spy should 
once more escape, I dashed into the thicket, and on clearing the 
bushes, which, close to the path, were thickly interwoven, found an 
open space about twenty yards indiameter, and saw coming towards 


ine, from the opposite side, a person, whom, at the first glance, I per-| 
A moment more show- | 


ceived to be an officer of my own regiment. 
ed me that this officer was my cousin M 





—, of whose fate I was 


= uncertain; so I addressed him instantly. with the words, | 


hy, William, what the devi! brings youhere?” He gave me 
no reply, but remained stationary, with bis left hand resting on the 
hilt of his broadsword, an attitude very familiar tohim. Ladvanced, 
steadfastly regarding him, till, when about five yards’ distance, he 
waved his hand in a manvper intimating that he did not wish my 
nearer approach; then, and not tillthen, | observed that the belt he 
wore was perforated, and burnt as by a shot. [halted, being, to tell 
the truth, for a moment perfectly bewildered, but immediately 
addressed him again by his Christianname, and again received no 
answer. I now began to doubt whether! was dreaming or awake, 
and drew my hand over my eyes, thinking this way an illusion of my 
sight; the same figure, however, kept its ground, when, to assure 
myself of my being awake, I stooped down and applied some snow 
to my face, and still findingthe same appearance, I advanced towards 
the spot occupied by this mysterious visitor ; but when within about 
six feet of him, [found myself alone, and no sound, no footmark. no 
trace of a human being peceptible. On regaining the footpath, and 
continuing to follow it in the direction of the piquet-house. I ques- 
tioned the first sentry I came to, and who was diste'« from the ad- 
vanced one about sixty yards, as toany one moving near his post. 
He bad seen and heard nothing, he said, except my speaking to his 
comrade in advance. On my asking him how he knewto whom I 
was speaking, he said he had heard me address some one by the 
name of Wiiliam, and that being the other soldier's name, he took it 
for granted it was to him [hadspoken. *Several friends, to whom 
I have narrated the abovecircumstance, have been of opinion that 
the whole was a mental delusion, proceeding from great fatigue and 
inanition; but to set against such opinions, are the facts of the first 
sentry hearing the steps of a person to whom I spoke, and of the 
second hearing me address some one by the name of William. One 
point still more worthy of remark is, that ] had observed on the belt 
of my reletive the shot mark and burning, of neither of which I hed 
any knowledge until afterwards informed. 1 shali not pretend to 
determine for others: I state the case as it occurred, leaving it to the 
reader to credit or disbelieve, according as he or she may be gifted 
with much or little faith. 

At day-light, on the morningof the 14th January, we pursued our 
march towards Rosendaal, where we remained comfortably quar- 
tered till the Ist. February. During our stayinthis neat and pretty 
town, nothing occurred worthy of recollection. The inhabitants 
were civil, clean, and phlegmatic, appearing to me to be particularly 
suited to the weather we then had, intense frost; for the women, 
when walking ia their wooden shoes, and precise plaited caps and 


Such a} 


Suddenly, owever, I lost the sound of the step in the | 


| ployed. Twas present in one of the batteries when a twenty-four 
| pounder burst, kitting eight artiilerymen,and wounding severe! more. 
| During the ibree days these operations were carrying on, our regi- 
ment was much employed in working perties in the batteries; and 
' when relieved at intervals, was stationed at Mersem. ‘Thongh tiis 
village was completely under the enemy’s guns, the loss sustained by 
the troops \ as comparatively smail, netwithstanding the incessant 
‘fire kept up on the place. Occasionally, however, the shells caused 
us some mischief, and one of tliese destructive missiles, falling intoa 
room occupied by the company to which I belonged, killed and 
wounded twenty-one. On another occasion, two officers who were 
walking arm in arm in the principal street, unfortunately lost a leg 
each by the same shot. But though the situation of the troops was 
far from pleasant, especially as provisions were very scarce, the cou- 
dition of the miserable inhabitants was infinitely worse, being obliged 
to witness the destruction of their houses and property. as well as 
risk their lives; for so intense was the frost, and the means of eccom- 
modation so scanty in the surrounding country, that to have taken to 
the fields would have rendered certain that death, of which, by re- 
maining, they only encountered arisk. Yet amidst these unplea- 

int scenes, several of a nature sufficiently laughable presented them- 
selves. It was necessary to press into the service a number of certs 
aud horses, for the purpose of carrying the sh t and shelis into the 
batteries. ‘The effect of extreme fear on the unfortunate drivers was 


seeing their grimaces, shrugs, aud contortions, when a shot, striking 
| some wall close to them, powdered the. over with lime and rubbish. 
Among ourselves occurrences were by no means rare, which, though 
abundanily dangerous, afforded considerable amusemeat. Having 
been so fortunate as to discover a hoard of potatoes in the cellar of 
a house which had been nearly destroyed by a shell, the atin, two 
of my comrades, and myself, made some excellent soup, and were 
sitting round helping ourselves with great satisfactiou, when the frag- 
ment of a shell, which burst over heads, lighted directly on the 
camp-kettle, sending soup, kettle, and fire at once to destruction. 
None of the party sustained greater injury than having hands and 
| faces slightly scalded, and the Major casting a wistful eye on the re- 
mains of our late tureen, exclaimed, ‘ Ye ken the truth of the auld 
| proverb now, lads; he maun hae a lang spuue that sups kale wi’ the 
' deil, and there’s ne’er a dei! amang them a’ wad hae suppit our kale 
|half so quick!” 
| It having been found impossible, with our defective means, to ac- 
| complish the burning of the fleet the few remaining guns and mor- 
‘tars which rem. ed serviceable were removed from the batteries 
| during the night of the 5th, and before daylight the following morn- 
ing the army was falling back on cantonments prepared for their re- 
ception. So quietly had the evacuation ef Merxen been effected, 
that at an early hour of the Sth, ihe enemy opened a furious fire on 
‘the village and batteries. wnich continued till daybreak, when to 
| their astonishment they could discover no appearance of an oppo- 
jnent. Carnot, a man conspicuous in the French Revolution, and 
equally celebrated for his talents.asan engineer, had been intrusted 
with the command of Antwerp a short time before this attack. 
With the exception of the unfortunate attack on Bergen-op-Zoom, 
in which our regiment was not engaged, little took place worthy of 
remark, from the 6th of February to the middle of May. I could say 


pone ludicrous, and it was difficult to refrain from laughter on | 


I did not, however, trust to this, but snatching up wig 
and bonnet, set off again with my bald-head, to the farther amuse- 
| ment of my assailants. I should have felt pleased, hed the French 
| officer escaped as happily as myself; but a shot from one of our sen- 
| tries struck him, and he was carried off by his own men, in a man- 
‘ner which convinced me he never would be able to entertain his 
‘comrades in Lillo, with the adventure of the Highlander and his 
Wig. 

As I profess to give merely “ passages”’ in my life, and not to write 
that life at full length, I choose here to pass over altogether, or at 
most, slightly to advert to the events of some montis. Having pre- 
mised thus much, I deem it sufficient to acquaint the reader, tiat 
after being quartered in a variety of places, some of which were plea- 
sant, and many disagreeable, our regiment was ordered to Brussels, 
which had not been entered by a British foree for many years, and 
the people being reinarkably weil-disposed. reudered our billets un- 
usually comfortable. The appearance of the Highland dress ceused 
much amazement; and the quiet, orderly behaviour of the men, soon 
gained them the good-will of the inhabitants. Afier farther “march- 
ings and counter-marchings” for the space of some months, we found 
ourselves stationed at Nieuport, a fortified tc*.n, about ten miles 
distant from Ostend. Here our officers and men became unhealty, 
and suffered much from ague. We had in garrison a regiment ot 
German militia, but the duty was so severe, and the numbers so 
small, in consequence of disease, that as I escaped the ague for a 

longer time than most of my comrades, my tour of duty was intoler- 
bly frequent. ‘This post, however, it was necessary that some troops 
occupy, and so here we remained till the news of the battle of Wa- 
terloo arrived. We again visited Brussels; and in march 1#16, & 
‘found myself in the barracks at Cante:bury = * 
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iscevianrous Arttcies. 


The Marquis of Anglesea—The Noble Marquis is expected to take 
his departure for Ireland within afew days. Lis Lordship is ex- 
pected in Dublin on the 25th. ‘The cellars at the Castle were stock- 
ed last week with a supply of wine and spirits. ‘The Earl of Errol 
has been appointed drst Aid-de-Camp to his Excellency, whom +c, 
and the Countess of Errol, will accompany to Ireland. The cere- 
monial to be observed on the arrival of the Marquis of Anglesea lias 
been decided on by the Lords Justices for managing the office ot 
Lord Lieutenant. The following are briefly the arrangements: A 
King’s messenger will be stationed both at the Pidgeon House and 
Kingston Pier, the two points of Land forming the entrance to the 
bay of Dublin, to watch the arrival of the Royal yacht conveying 
the Noble Marquis aud suite. Uither of these messengers will an- 
nounce its arrival to the Lord’s Justices, who will be sitting in the 
Privy Council Chamber for the purpose. A messenger from their 
Excellencies will then be dispatched, to inform the Noble Marguis 
; that they wll receive him in the Presence Chamber of the Castle. 
'The different Regiments composing the Guards of Dublin will be 
drawn out, and line the streetstrom the grand entrance to the Castle 
through Dame-street, College-Green, Gralton-street, Nassau-street, 
aud Mevyrion-square, by which his Excellency will arrive.—The 
Lord Mayor, and Sheriffs with other Municipal Authorities, will re- 
ceive the Noble Marquis at the entrance into the city from Merrion- 
square, and thence to the Castle form part of the cortege. At tlc 
Castle his Excellency and suite wil! be received by Sir Stuart 
Bruce, Bart. Gentleman Usher and Master of the ceremonies at the 
Castle, and be eonducted by him to the Presence Chamber, where 
the Lords Justices, before the Throne, standing covered as Chief Gov- 
ernors, and surrounded by the officers of State. vill receive the 
Noble Marquis. ‘The letters patent from his Majesty will then be 
read, and oath of Chief Governor and Lieutenant Governor of Ire- 





nothing of this fatal business, that has not been already more than 
once repeated by several eye-witnesses : but it may be safely asserted, 
that the whole army deeply sympathized with our gallant leader, | 
whose plan, ably conceived and bravely attempted, was followed by | 
along train of calamitous circumstances, which could have been | 
neither foreseen nor obviated. 

Between the last mentioned dates, our regiment, among various | 
other stations, was sent to Fert Frederick Henry, on the east bank of | 
the Scheldt, awork about one mile distant from Fort Lillo, with | 
which place it communicated by a high dyke running parallel to 
the river. I could never distinctly make out the object of keeping 
a regiment in this place, unless it were for the purpose of confining 
the garrison of Lillo on that side, while the whole country on the 
other was open to them; if such was the iatention, the enemy made 
no attempt to force a passage, except on one occasion, when the 
Cesar, an eighty-gun ship dropt down the river, and anchored a-| 
breast of the fori, on which were mounted three thirty-four pound- 
ers and a howitzer. She kept up an inessant roar from her broad- 


side for about three hours, but at a distant range, and with the least 


land will be administered to the Marquis of Anglesea, by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin. ‘The Marquis will then produce his 
Majesty’s letter to the Lords Justices, authorising and commanding 
them to deliver up to himthe Sword of State. On this being done, 
the ordnance in the Park will, on a given signal, discharge a treble 
royal salute of twenty-one guns, and the Infantry drawn up on the 
occasion will fire a feu-de-joic. In the evening, the new Lord 
Lieutenant will give a splendid entertainment to the Ex-Lords 
Justices, anda large party. It is the intention of the Roman Catho- 
lies, especially the nobility and professional gentlemen of that per- 
suasjon, to attend the Noble Marquis’s first Levee at the Castle, 
Lord Forbesthe Comptroller of the Ilousehold, arrived at the Castle 
on Monday, from his Lovdship’s seat, Castle Forbes, County 
Longford to superintend these preparations. 

Military Character of the Turkish Sultan.—It is certain that Mah- 
moud has a great deal of the spirit of a reformer; be bas adopted the 
European military cap, or miss’s cap, as the old soldiers call itin de- 
rision} he repairs to the spot where the troops are exercised, which 
is the Atmeiden or ancient Hippodrome, marches backward and 


possible effect, as she did not disable one gun on shore, and, except-| forward on foot, handles the sword, fires his pistol, and does every 
ing one man killed and three wounded, we sustained no loss. How | thing to encourage them by his example. ‘Io recoucile them more 
long she might have continued thus harmless!y to expend her am-| easily to his reforms, he allows them tbe use of wine and pork; and, 
munition, is difficult to say; but a howitzer stiell, which fel! on the | indeed, the ordinary rationsconsists of black bread and hog’s lard, 
quarter-deck, killing the Captain, while at the same moment a rock- | which must be very deliciouseating. ‘To silence those siily politi 
et set the main-top on fire, determined the next in command to de- cians, who exist in every great city, and expend their wisduin over 
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a pot of porter, a bottle of wine, ora bow! of Sherbet, or a coffee 
cup, the Sultan has commanded the principal coffee-louses to be 
closed, and bas thus saved the true Musslemans from the sin of 
talking a great deal of nonsense. It is even believed that he thinks 
there is something seditious in tobacco, and will shortly prohibit 
smoking—in which case agreat many pipe-makers will be put in the 
gazette. ‘The principal opposition to the barrack system arising 


such a suggestion, by any feelings originating in trinmph on account| peal, in his opinion, was the only p 


of the issue of the former night’s debate. He would ask every per- 
son present at that debate did not erceive that it developed these 
two points ? On the one side it had been argued that the principle oi 
the law requiring the sacrament as a test for those entering into cor- 
poration offiees, was suthiciently mitigated by the annual indemnity 
bill. ‘The argument on the other side was, that notwithstanding the 


_ and affected no other points, he would certainly have considered the 


from the married part of the army, who could not conceive how | bill certain practical grievances, against which the Dissenters had no 
they were to desert their harams in the city, or bring Mussleman | remedy, ‘vere still in operation. ‘That, although there were some 
women among a horde of soldiers, his Majesty ordered such of | corporations where dissenters were admitted, there were many. by 
his troops as had wives to be strangled end thrown intothe sea. Of} which they were liable to rejection; where, even after admission, 
the other rebellious Janissaries, au eye-witness declares, that! any rival operated on by private malice or persona! pique, might et- 
upwards of 10,090 were thrown into the Bosphorus, with stones | feetually disqualify the Dissenter by merely proving that he had not 
tied to their necks, both to keep them down that they might not |takenthe required test, without which his right was immediately 
impede the caiques, and to prevent their number being known. |invalidated. Another suggestion likewise bad been forcibly urged 
But, although these true believers submitted patiently tg be |on the occasion of the former debate—tbat you cannot determine 
drowned, they would not condescend to have their hair cut short. | whatare the cases where dissenters have been withheld from appli- 
His Majesty had power over their lives, but their salvation-locks | cation by a tacit unwillingness for this reason, which might tairly be 
and whiskers were their own, and they would defend them. | assumed to have its effeet with many. There was also a third point 
This conduct was very rational. Every fslamite, as is wel! known, ‘mentioned, which was, that the preamble of the act was directly at 
wears a long tuft of hair on the crown of bead, by which bis; variance with certain clauses—a fact which had been made use of in 
guardian angel is to lift him up to heaven after death To cut |the course of argument. He desired to suggest to the good sense 
off this would be to deprive him of all hope of mercy, or Hou- | and good feeling of the noble lord, whether it would not be better 
ries’ love and it was with the greatest reason, therefore, that he |to propose a temporary suspension of the operation of this, requiring 
resisted so atrocious an impiety.—London Weekly Review. the sacrament to be taken as a corporation test. He would ask bim 
Glory the Ruling Pacsionin Death.—* L have written, “ says Lord ‘whether a qualified arrangement of this nature would not prove 
Collingwood in one of his letters, ‘to Lloyd’s, about Mr, Cha!mer’s | more expedient than taking the hazard of an opposition in Pariia- 
family. He left a mother and several sisters, whose chief dependence | ment on a question with which religious feelings and polemical jeal- 
wason what this worthy man and vatuable officer saved from his pay. | ousies Were so intimately connected? For his own part, he had 
fle stood close to me when he received bis death. A great shot al-|hitherto had no opportunity of communicating with those whose 
mest divided his bouy; he laid his head on my shoulder, and toldme | sentiments On such a snbject were entitled to consideration when 
he was slain. { supported him till two men carried bim off. He|forming his own. Iis personal wish was entirely for measures 01 @ 
could say nothing to me buat to bless me; but as they carried him | pacific character. He was not disposed, further than might be actu- 
down, he wished lhe could live to see an account of the action in | ally necessary, to agitate topics which in their nature tended to press 
a newspaper. upon an acerbity ot spirit connected with religious principles, aad 
In the chape! of Farley Castle, near Bath, stands the tomb of the | “fTe likely to engender irritation between those who would other- 
last of the Huntingdons. It is composed of the finest white marble, | ¥78® ae only feelings of mutual good-will. It would be well 
as delicate in colour as when first erected, two hundred years ago ; he thought, for both parties we poeee and deliberate before they pre- 
and is surmounted by a large black marble slab, on whieh repose, in sented themselves 1 Sey aptei os hostility. _ If those who had voted 
effigy, the Earl of Huntingdon and his Countess. The bodies lie, | 0" 7. Se here ith the noble lord were disposed + on a ooo 
with five others (two of which are those of infants), in leaden cof- | Sure, he desired they_ would remember that a would pair sg ae Pal 
fins, ina vault beneath the chapel, They are mummies reduced to} lay m qely a few hours. He therefore hoped that the noble member 
a liquid state; andthe cicerone of the place informs you, that several | would kth now force the house _ « wad 2? which wyast necessarily 
gentleman, of cannibal propensities, have been known to taste this | Odie ony (the right honourable Secretary’s) suggestions from ta- 
strange soup. ‘Through a hole in the coilin you can clearly see the | *'85 CECT. i ‘ 
liquified body, which is nearly the colour at Burton ales but our) Lord ALTHORP said, that he Md honed, from the early part of 
curiosity did not lead us to try the taste. the right hon. secretary’s speech (Mr. I eel’s), that he was alout to 
7 Heal TIES he fi ‘Seca te he G ta te b | Support, (cpon certain conditions), the entire repeal of th saws in 
here are, at the foot of the Alps, on the German side, but on the | question. In that ease, he (Lord Althorp), though he looked for se- 











Af Bie he, air villaces 1e inhahita hic reule .. ‘ to . . ’ 
_ on [taly, _— villages, the inhabitants ot Ww ae spe of. h pecu curity, not to oaths, but tothe effect of passing the measure before 
cap wie i. 2 > saves Vv Liiterei ¢ se 3 - c , ; ; a 

iar language, and retain usages very Giiferent trom those of the sur-| the house, yet as npon the Catholic question he had voted ivy secu- 


rounding population. Learned persons and geographers have long! pities 
sought in vain the origin of these people. Some have supposed that f 
they were descended from the Rheetian races, from the Cimbri, from 
the Ligurians, or,from the Germans. Count Giovellari, of Trent, } Buf y4 
has published a dissertation on the subject, in which he maintains | more ¢ 


provided they were such as the Catholics conscientious!» cou'd 
give, so he would not object to pledges on the present occasion, 


1en the right hon. secretary concluded, by proposing to do no 
han to add to the present scheme of acts of indemnity, the sus- 


they were such as gave uo olfence to the feelings of the Dissenters. | 





) roper course: it was impossible 
to suppose that after the decizion of 'Il'uesday night, the Dissenters 
would rest satisfied with suspension. 

Mr. G. BANKES was in favour of some postponement. 

Mr. CALCRAFT opposed delay; and said that the step now pro- 
posed to be taken in the measure was only that which might have 
been taken in the preceding evening, if his noble friend (Lord J. 
Russel) had desired it, The decision of that evening sufficiently 
answered any apprehension, that the measure could be miseheivous 
ur even derogatory to the Established Church. 

Mr. FERGUSSON supported the repeal of the acts in preference 
to their suspension. He could not help remarking, that whatever 
Opinions were entertained by different members in the house, no one 
defended the oaths. 

Mr. PERCEVAL was friendly to the proposition of the right hon. 
gentleman, and was of opinion that, by supporting his proposition, 
he afforded the best support to the object of the noble lord. 

Mr PEEL observed that the committee had hitherto proceded so 
amicably, that he should be sorry to say any thing that would inter- 
rupt that spirit. He had never complained of the noble lord thet he 
| had fixed so early a day for the consideration of this subject, in the 
committee; he only wished that the house might have time to con- 
cider the subject fully. Would the noble lord prejudice his views 
by consenting to a short delay? If he (Mr. Peel) had intended to 
take the sense of the committee to-night, be would have freely told 
him so; and he would not propose a suspension. It was a course 
which he was not prepared toadopt. But there was many members 
who did not expect a discussion to-night; and did the noble lord / 
| prejudice his object by voluntarily consenting to postpone the dis- 
| Cussion till Tuesday next? He (Mr. Peel) had much rather he 
should voluntarily consent to that, than that he (Mr. Peel) should 
| propose that the chairman should report progress. It was much bet- 

ter to postpone the discussion tiil Tuesday, and then fairly take the 
_sense of the house on the questioa of repeal or suspension. (Hear. } 
| Sir C. COLE would grapple at once with the objections to the 
| repea! of the corporation and test acts; it was said that they were a 
| barrier to the rights and privileges of the established church. If so, 
| they were a barrier of glass, which any man might break to pieces 
‘inaminute. It is a very great hafaship to the Protestant Dissenters 
of England, that they should have acts hanging over their beads 
|} which did not affect those of Scotland and Ireland. 
| Lord SANDON said that it did not appear to him that the vote of 
‘the house precluded the committee from adopting any other measure 
| besides a simple repeal ofthe acts. (No, no.) The committee were 
not precladed, in his opinion, from considering any measure, cor:- 
) sistent with the resolution which had for its object the security of the 
established church. 

Lord JOHN RUSSEL observed, that the only question now un- 
| der consideration was betyeeen a repeal of the acts and a suspension. 
| As to further securities, or further provision of any sort. the resolu- 

tion of repeal would not prevent their intreduction. [ Hear, hear. | 
Whatever proposition may therefore be offered by any honourable 
|}member, might receive consideration. But he did consider that re- 
peal was included, not only in the vote, but in the arguments of 
‘Tuesday night. With respect to suspension, if he (Lord J. Russel!) 
could think that by affording time he might induce those who differ- 








tet snech ¢« ,PAPraAnce i . ¢ ili , his bay "PPpe 6c . nv fr ° > © ° . ° . . ° o,° . 
With much appearance of probability, that they were a colony from ! pension of the disputed laws prospectively for a given period, he | ed from him to adopt his proprosition, he would agree to it; but he 


i Ss si Sid esa i(the noble lord) was compelled distincly to differ from him. He 

In the neighbourhood of Palermo is the very singular castle of | thought thatali parties had been agreed upon the policy of prevent- 
Palagonia, which is approached through two rows of statues. It is | ing irritation, by terminating discussion upon the question at once. 
said that the building and grounds contain a thousand figures repre- | [ Hear, hear. ] “Perhaps, trom the temper with which the debate on 


thought no time would bring them to a conviction. [Hear, bear. ] 
They were looking to the question of security and satisfaction to the 
Church of England; but the committee ought to look at the interests 
of both parties. The right hon. gentloman (Mr. Peel) said he did 





senting ali manner of monsters, such as a bear with an ass’s head | a former night had been managed, that very objectionable result 


not know whether the suspension would give satisfaction to the 


p'aying upon the fiddle; a lady at her toilet, with the head and tail | had hitherto been avoided; but it was impossible for it not to arise if | church, he (Lord’J. Russell) knew it would not give satisfaction to 


vi” horse, surrounded by suitors of the same sp cies, possessing limbs | argument was to be continued; andthe effect of the proposition of 
be, cing to other animals, and more in number than vatnre bestows _ the right hon. gentleman would be to re-debate the- question from j 
updutheir kind: many heads on the same body, and one head fast- | year tovear. Under these circumstances, he hoped that bishon. 
ened to many bodies, nay several beads-growing upon the same neck ; | friend (Lord John Russell), would persevere in endeavouring to c@r- 
in one word, the most ridiculous and asurd creations of a deranged | ry his motion through, consenting at the same time to the introduc- 
imagination- The walls, the floor, the ceiling, inerusted with varie- | tionof any securities which should not offend the seruples of the par- 
gated marble, are covered with the same monstrous images, while vast | ties whose interests he represented. 
toirrors, suspended at intervals from the walls, multiply these objects Dr PHILLIMORE certainly would not vote for the pre- 
to infinity. The noble proprietor seemsto enjoy the inheritance | sent measure it he thought that the Established Church could be in 
bequeathed him by his ancestors, and iives very comtortalt'y among | the slightest degree endangereg’ by it; but be thought that it would 
his monsters.—Sinond’s Travels in Sicily. relieve the chureh from scandal; for the existing law profaned the 
on “ay ow wanemecemmnnens | most holy right of Christianity, by making it subservient toa secular 
DEBATE ON THE 'TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS. | purpose. He was decidedly of opinion that no danger could arise 
(Continued from last page.) to the Catholic cause from the success of the motion before the 
ters wou!d view its enactmentas a mark of their degradation. The} house. 
great reason, however, which induced him to object to such acourse| Mr. WILMOT HORTON said, that he had voted a few nights 
was, becanse it militated against the total repeal of those acts. He} since most cordially for the repeal of the laws in question; for he 
thought, however, that there might be introduced into the bil! for a! was one who did not believe that the Established Church was at all 
repeal of those acts, something palatable and welcome to the Church | assisted by them. But, whatever his abstract opinions upon any 
Without violating any feeling or imposing any obnoxious form of| question were, he was bound to adopt that course which he thought 
proceeding on the Dissenters. If Government would pledge itself to | in the longrun most sure to carry his policy into execution. A Rt. 
any form of words, which, while it gave sufficient security to the} Hon. Gentleman, now unfortunately no more, had stated, last year, 
Church did not wound the feelings of the great body of the Dissen- | that he opposed the repeal of the corporation and test acts, because 
ters, to thaihe was ready to agree; but his great object was the en-; he conceived that that repeal would militate against the general 
tire repeal of the existing laws. | cause of the Catholics; now he had no hesitation to declare that he 
Mr. PEEL said, that after the success of the noble lord (Lord Jolin | believed that Rt. Hon. Gent. himself could not have supported the 
Russell) in his motion on the present subject so recently, he had not! indemnity system, subject to the real case of greivance which had 
expected that the discussion would have been again resumed at so| in the present debate been made out against it. At the same time he 
early an opportunity. He expressed his opinion the rather, because | was not himself entirely of opinion, “tor all of us,” said the Right 
jhat it was net until 2 o'clock on Wednesday morning that a majori-; Hon. Gent., “ have a right to our own opinions here,” (much laugh- 
ty of 44 could be obtained, not for a repeal of the acts, but that the | ter), that the objection to the Right Ilon. Gentleman to whom he 
howse should resolve itself into a committee on the question. As} alluded had been without foundation, or that, when the acts before 
for himself (the right honourable Secretary,) he stood m an extreme-| the house were repealed, some slight loss of strength to the Catholic 
ly peenhar situation. The house was aware that be bad been absent) question might ndt arise. 
from London very lately, attending a privy couacil. During the en-! advocate for deley; he would carry oth the question before the 
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tire of this day, his time was occupied partly by official duties, and in| house and the Catholic question that very evening if he could.—| 


part by a perusal of certain papers necessary forthe motion respet-| Andif he saw reason to believe that the repeal of the laws affecting 
ing the police, which he had just introduced. Under such pressing | the Dissenters alone could be carried, without endangering that unan- 
engagements, it was quite impossible that he could hitherto devote | imity of feeling which did prevail, and which he wisted should con- 
that attention to the subject which its importance demanded; and | tinue to prevail, with respect to religious disabilities, he would sup- 
he would therefore refrain from delivering any decided opinion uutil | port it. But, if there was a doubt upon this point, he would be in- 
he should be able to bring to the debate such information as he might | duced to hesitate. Unanimity of feeling was his first object; and if 
consider it expedient to acquire. ‘Thus far, however, he would as-| that could be best secured by the course of suspension, suspension 
sure the noble lord who had brought this question before the legisla-| was the policy which he should prefer. If he was put to his elec- 
ture—if this question had simply and solely related to a repeal ot the | tion, to support, witbout any qualification, the proposition of the no- 
test and corporation acts—if it had not certain incidental bearings, | ble lord, or to reject it. he would undoubtedly vote in its favor; but he 
wished the noble lord would consider the euggestion of his right 
hon friend nearhim (Mr. Peel.) 

Mr. PEEL proposed that the noble lord (Lord John Russell,) 
should postpone his motion for three or four days, (Cries of “No, 
No”’); because he was afraid if the house affirmed the noble lord’s 


late majority ngewe | de€isive to prevent his persevering in an op- 
position which was calculated to engender religious animosities.— 
(Cheers.) ‘This majority was, in his opinion, the more influential, 
because itconsisted of members of all parties, many of whom thought 


He (Mr. Wilmot Horton) was no| 


th Dissenters. After the large majority of the other night, they 
would consider such a vote as that proposed, a vote of defeat; and 
efter the election of their hopes they wou!d experience more irrita- 
tion than they would from a refusal of the house to grant a commit- 
tee. Between a suspension and a repeal he could not hesitate, and 
on the latter he must insist. (Loud cheers. ] 

Mr. ESTCOURT hoped there would be an adjournment. It had 
been said, on the other side, that it any member had been taken by 
surprise the supporters of the repeal would consent to an adjourn- 
ment. lle believed that there were members who were so situated. 
He should support the suspension of the aets in preference to their 
repeal. 

SirG. WARRENDER, and another hon. member, made a few 
observations which were inaudible, from the impatience manifested 
by the committee. 


Sire. KNATCHBULL said that the right hon. secretary (Mr. 
Peel) asked for time, merely to consider the mode in which the mea- 
sure, to which the honse was in a manner pledged, could be best car- 
ried into effect. He (Sir E. Knatchbull) concurred in that view, 
and he was sorry that the noble lord had not evinced a similar feel- 
ing. In the question between delay and a total repeal, he (Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull) was for delay, in order to allow time for eonsidera- 
tion. 

Lord MILTON begged to refer the committee to the exact words 
of the notice of motion given by the noble lord. They were “repeal 
of the corporation and test acts.” (Hear, hear. ] hat then be- 
came of the objections of the hon. members under the gallery ! 
Away, then, with these idle false pretences, which those who made 
them know were pretencel [loud cries of “hear,” from both sides 
| of the house ;] and their only object was to regain the vantage ground 
| they had lost [loud cheers,] and by delay defeat the Dissenters, and 
| not the Dissenters only, bué the best interests of the church. [loud 
| cheers. } 





| Mr. PEEL rose amidst some tumult, and with considerable vehe- 
mence said—Sir, I moved for a short delay, for the purpose of giv- 
| ing this subject fuller consideration ; that the proposition has been 
| met in a spirit—(here the right hon. gentleman’s voice, raised to its 
| utmost pitch, was drowned in a universal shout from both sides of 
| the house ; he repeated)—in a spirit so totally different ‘from that 
| which I declare on my honour I made itin ; for the noble lord bas 
| thrown out imputations so utterly foreign to me; why was not the 
proposal I made met in the same spirit of conciliation, which every 
one must agree the motion of last Tuesday was met with? Whenl 
say that delay would be beneficial to the question, I do not ask for 
delay with any other object: I do not propose suspension or delay 
for any sinister purpose. I should have been happy to have under- 
taken a co-operation with the noble lord in his views, but now let him 
take his own course [hear, hear;]—let him move his resolution ,— 
I shall propose to delay ;—I shall give no vote upon the subject :— 
but I shall reserve to myself full liberty, at any future period, to meet 
the subject in a way I think proper. 


differently from others upon some subjects of political importance. 
‘There was another great question, often there discussed, which this 
measure might be considered in some degree to affect. He would, 
however, again remind the noble lord, that those who had voted 
wong with him did not by that vote commit their opinigns as to an 
absolute repeal of the acts complained against. He therefore hoped 
and expected that the noble lord would not refnse to admit of an al- 
ternative short of such total and unqualified repeal. As to this al- 
ternative he did not wish to say anything that night. But if some 
modified measure, to which all parties, all scrupulous friends to the 
interests of the Church of England, cou!d be offered to their accep- 
tance, he certainly should not be inclined to oppose it. He hoped 
that the noble lord would not be induced to refuse his consent to 


resolution; it would be inconsistent to introduce afterwards to the 
committee on the bill so material an alteration as he (Mr. Peel) pro- 


the committee that the acts should be repealed; and if a bill was 
brought in upon the report of that committee, it would be inconsis- 
tent afterwards to introduce a clause by which the acts were only 
to be supended. 

Mr. WYNN opposed the plan of snspension, because it had been 
agreed that it was advisable to settle the question as quickly as pos- 
sible. He believed that no cause ever could make the existence of 
the laws complained of again neccessary ; but if ever they became 
so, the repeal could do no mischief, the Parliament of that day 
would find no difficulty in doing its duty by re-enacting them. Re- 





posed to suggest. The resolution declared that it wasthe opinion of 





Sir T. LETHBRIDGE rose amidst a Iaugh. He thought if any 
thing was wanting to destroy unanimity, the beat and feeling which 
had been displaying tended to this. He had come down to-night 
to vote with the noble lord, whom he bad opposed on the former 
occasion. [Alaugh.] As he had perceived an opinion in the house 
contrary to his own, he had made up his. mind to give a vote like that 
of the majority which had surprised all the country. He had hoped 
to see the motion of to-night carried with temper; but now he antici- 
pated, since instead of a conciliary tone, the noble lord had thrown 
out his signs and ensigns—(a laugh, which hindered our hearing the 
conclusiou of the sentence.] The noble lord had better have adopt: 
ed another tone. 
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Mr. BULLER spoke for some time, but in so low a tone that his 
voice could not be beard in the gallery. 

Mr. W. HORTON (who sat under the gallery) had understood 
that the noble lord (Milton,) gave credit to those persons who. like 
him (Mr. vowsaty | voted for delzy, for a deliberate intention to de- 
feat the measure by false pretences. (Loud cries ot “ 2 This 
was the phrase'of the neble lord. He could only tell the nobte lord, 
that character was as dear ‘to him as to the noble lord. The noble 
lord could not deprive him of the fact to which he had before refer- 
red,—the communication he had had with a respectable Dissenter 
upon this subject. U = the noble lord aud upon those who adopted 
bis opinions, must be the consequences of the course they had chosen 


to ue. 

rd MILTON begged to state, in explanation, that. when he had 
heard that some members conceived that the repeal of the acts was 
not the object of the noble lord’s motion [No, ne,} he had desired 
the clerk to give him tie bok, in order that he might show the exact 
nature of the motion. He certainly had heard gentlemen say that 
they conceived that the only question on Tuesday last was to take 
into consideration, not to repeal, the acts. His object was to show 
that their repeal wasthe end in view, and that those who stated the 
contrary were not correct. 

Mr. FITZGERALD observed that the notice of motion of the 
noble lord (Russell), was to repeal fhe acts, but the motion itself had 
been for the committee to consider the acts. Many members had 
declared that they voted with the noble lord, not understanding that 
they were agreeing to the repeal of these aets, but merely to consider 
them. He (Mr.Fitzgerald) regrettedthe tone manifested by the noble 
lord (Milton,) and his introduction into the discussion of unauthorized 
and unjust aspersions upon those who had presumed to differ from 
him. (Iiear, hear.) ‘This was the last thing that the noble lord 
Gon would desire, ov those who wished for success to his mea- 
sure. He hoped there would be a return to the spirit and temper 
with which the subject had been introduced, to which it owed mainly 
the success it had received, and which ought to characterize the pro- 
ceedings of the house, if the noble Jord desired success to a measure 
which be had advocated in so different a tone. 

Mr. CALCRAFT hoped that the Committee would return to that 
tone in whieh it hed bitherto treated this subject. Great interests 
are involved in the question, and he was convinced that the little ir- 
ritation which had now for the first tine occurred, would subside, 
and a calmness reappear that would be satisfactory to the hon. mem- 
ber for Somerset (Sir T. Lethbridge). He stili hoped that the com- 
mittee would part without resentment, aud would mect again in the 
same good humour in which they began. [Hear, ong 

-Lord J. RUSSELL regretted mfch the tone which the discussion 
had assumed. It was his opinion, that e: no other proposition but 
suspension was made, it was needless and disappointing to defer the 
discussion. He did not express this as his individual opinion solely, 
at the same time he did net think that the right hon. gentleman, 
(Mr. Peel) had any other object in proposing delay than the benefit 
of all pariies. (Hear.) He (Lord Joha Russeli] imputed motives 
to-no one. 

Lord MILTON was sorry for what lad oceurred; he had no in- 


tention to excite anger, and for his own part he was entirely devoid | 


of anger towards any one. The hon. gentleman opposite(Mr Fitz- 
gerald) mast be aware that the noble lord (Russel) could not make 
«a motion for a repeal in the house without going into a com- 
mittee. 

Sir E. KNATCHBULL said. a few: words, but the cry of ‘question’ 
became loud. 

cat this moment, Mr. Peel rose and proceeded out of the house.— 
ITis example was followed by the Attorney-General and other indi- 
viduals connected with the administration; and immediately after, 
almost all the members on the ministerial side of the house also mo- 
ved towards the door. 

The Chairman then put the question on the resolution, which was 
carried in the affirmative, a few “‘ noes" only being heard in conse- 
quence of the secession. 

Mr. LITTLETON expressed his. fears that this qnestion, from 
what had passed, would no longer-be discussed without an infusion 
of party spirit. He regretted the speech which had been delivered 
by the aoble-tord, and doubted mach whether that speech would not 
have the effect of depriving the measure of the influence which it 
might otherwise have had in its favour in another place. 

Col. DAVIES was of opinion that those persons who allowed paltry, 
petty, and personal feeling (hear, hear] to interfere with the broad 
path of their duty, were unworthy of a seat in that or any other 
house. 

Sir G. WARRENDEER hoped that whate¢er irritation might have 
been excited by the noble lord opposite (lord Milton,) it would not, 
for the sake of the country, lead to any unfortunate result ta this 
uost{important question. As an independent member of Parliament, 
he must declare, that if any circumstance would induce him not only 
to withdraw his confidence from, bat to give his opposition to, an ad- 
ministration, it would be the circumstance he hod 


this was the first occasiom during an experience of 22 years in Par- 
‘iameat, that he had seen all the minister: retire from the house 

fore a decision had been come to on a great question which had 
een agitating ali men’s minds. He begged pardon of the house, 
ie saw one minister left, he had thorght they were all gone. He 
was not accustomed to express himseli warmly; but be could not 


balp declaring thus strongly his regret at the course which had been | ¢, 


ihus taken. 
Mr. PEEL said, that he was occupied very agreeably up slairs 
when the intelligence was conveyed to him that his gallant friend 


less, he did not allow the melancholy intelligeace to disturb lis re- 


past. (Hear, hear.] ‘Phe fact was, that having fasted since nine 0” | . 
clock that morning, and being corpletely exhausted, he had retired | 


to take some_refreshment. He had returned to listen to the attack 
which was made upon him, but he feared@he should again provoke 
the indignation of bis gallant friend by pursuing the same course by 


sence of several distinguished visitors heightened the celebration of 
an anniversary, rendered the more dear to Englishmen from its fall- 
ing upon---and being coincident with the birth-day of their Sovereign. 
Among the assemblage of guests we perceived the Rev. Dr. Up- 
fold. Robert Halliday, Esq., President of St. Andrew’s Society. 
John Chambers, Esq., President of St. Patriek’s Society. Phi!'p 
Hone, Esq., President of the German Society. The Chevalier Ri- 
vafinoti. Capt. Sheriff, R.N. Capt. Barclay. R.N. Capt. Yates, 
R.N. Capt. Hope, of the 96th Regt. Also several respectable 
gentlemen residents of the city. 

The circumstance of the Presidents of the three Societies, as 
named above—all meeting at. and joining in the festival of the day, 
deserves particular notice. Tor the revival of this excellent but long 
neglected custom, the Societies we believe are indebted to Thoinas 
Dixon, Esq. 

At 6 o’clock the President of the Society, Thomas Dixon. aad 
took the chair, and a blessing being invoked by the Rev. Dr. Upfold, 
the company sat downto an excellent, if not a sumpiuous dinner, 
the band having struck up the exhilirating accompaniment of The 
Roast Beef of Oid England. 

Upon the remova! of the cloth Non nobis Domine was beautifully 
sung by Messrs. Taylor, Gear, Weight, and other professional gen- 
tlemen invited by the society. 

Tie President then rose, and after alluding in a most forcible and 
appropriate manner to the great objeets of bevevolence that had been 
and were yet to be accomplished by the society---and congratulating 
the members onthe cheering position of the charitable fund---gave 
the first of the standard toasts. 

1. The Day, and all who hohour it.—St. George and the Dragon. 

2. The KING, God bless him! (4 times 4.) God sare the Kiag— 
Song and Chorus. ( Quartelio by Taylor, Simmons, Gear, and Garr.) 

3. The President of the United Siates. Band.—Hail Columbia. 

4. The Lord High Admiral and the Navy.—Rule Britannie— 

Gear, Comer, Simmons, and Taylor. 

5. Lord Hill and the Army.—Glee, How merrily we live. 

6. The British Constitution, the corner stone of freedom.—Glee, 
Church and King, and the Land we live in.--- Taylor, Gear, and Cox. 
7. The Duke of Weilingtom and his Majesty's Ministers. —Band. 

Britons strie Home. 

8. Old England, the pride of her sons, the admiration of al’.— 
Seng. Honest John Bull.—Mr. Child. 

9. Scotland, the land of song and hervisin.---JoAn Anderson my jo. 
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withstanding this Declaration of War by the Court of St. Petersburg, 
and the personal and independent grounds upen which it is placed, 
it is stated that Russia is most desirous to obiain the concurrence of 
her Allies to those measures which, in the new state of circumstan- 
ces, she deems it necessary to adopt; and it is also added, that if 
Great Britain and France shail abet her in her hostilities against the 
Porte, she will submit to a pledge not to seekin the prosecution of 
the quarrel any augmentation of territory ; but if the other European 
Powers shall stand aloof, and withhold co-operation with her, she 
will then be governed in that, as in every other respect, by the cir- 
cumstances which arise. Ifthe war should not speedily be stopt, it 
will doubtless lead to the general convulsion of Europe. and may 
kindle a flame, burning ut first in a remote corner, but spreading by 
the quick contagion of excited passions through every part of the 
civilized globe. 








Fram the London Courier ef March 15. 

A Russian messenger and a French one arrived this morning. A 
cabinet council was held to-day, and was sitting whenour paper went 
to press. There are, as was to be expected, various ramours in the 
city: none of them deserving any attention. The week is closing 
upon us, and leaves usin a state of great anxiety for the next arrivals 
from that which, if not already become the seat of-war, is likely to 
become so immediately. 'The Russians, after crossing the Proth, 
are expected to stretch along-the north bank of the Danube, and thus 
prevent the Turks from drawing supplies, or oppressing the inhabi- 
|tants of Moldavia and Wallachia. The Turks will confine them- 
selves to th@ southern bank of the Danube. Meanwhile a report 
prevails, and is circulated with great confidence, that the Reis Effer- 
dihad, some time ago, but after the departure of the allied ambassa- 
dors, a conference with the ambassador of the Netherlands, in which 
he expressed his regret at their departure, particularly Mr. Stratford 
Canning’s, who might have been the channel of re-opening a com- 
munication with Russia, and of whose return he was very desirous. 

From the reget and surprise expressed by the Porte at the man- 
ner in which its manifesto has been viewed by foreign powers, it is 
inferred that the Divan is inclined to yield. But Russia would now 
exact considerable sacrifices, particularly as, in addition to the offen- 
sive manifesto, she charges Tuykey with having eacited Persia to 
make war, and recently with having instigated her to refuse ratifying 
the treaty of peace. ‘The letters from Vienna impute the conduct of 
the Porte to the belief, that not only she would be seconded by Per- 





1). Ireland, the seat of genius, generosity and valour. 
11. The Colonies, glorious appendages to the British Crown.— 
Naval Ode. 
12. The United States of America. “ E pluribusunum.”’ Band.— 
Yan/-ee Dooele. 

13. The city of New-York, her public spirit, her privete hospi- 
wility. 

14. The glorious achievements of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

15. The Representatives of the British Government in thiscountry. 

16. The Scotch, Irish, and German Benevolent Societies, whose 
Representatives are our guests: we welcome them among us 

17. The British and American Fair. 

13. The benevolent and charitable Instilutions of Great Britain. 

19. Commercial enterprize at home and abruad. 

20. Civil and religious liberty al! over the wor'd. 

21. The abseat Members of our Society. —Auld Lang Syne. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

Ry the President, Thomas Dison, Esq.—The Right Honourable 

Willliam Huskissoa, the enlightened advocate of liberal princi- 
res: 
By the Ist Vice President. George Chance, Esq.—The Ear! of 
Dalhousie, Governor-General of the British Provinces of Norih A- 
merica,—may he continue to fill the duties of his uffice with firmuess 
showing neither fear, favour, or affection. , 


the Onited States of America; may a liberal commercial policy 
strengthen and perpetuate the relations cf peace and friendship be- 
tween the two nations. 


The English language—trich, copious, energetic ;, we stand on one 
empire of its domination--may ‘he influence of its moral ussociations 
pervade the Universe. 

The President of St. Patrick’s Society, John Chambers, 
Esq. rose and said, “ As President of the Society of St. Pat- 
rick, I feel great pleasure in acknowledying the repeated marks 
of your attention and kindngss; and it is due to the’ Socieiy 
wiheh I have the honour to vepresent to say, thatitis eyually folt 
by them; and I trust thesg reciprocal acts of brotherly feeling, (so 
honourable to us) may de always coutinued. Equally engaged in 
works of benevolence, [ am sure there wali be but-one common feel- 
ing amgongst us, Viz.:—-who shall render to suffering humanity the 





just. witnessed— | 
namely, the secession of ministers from the house. [Hear, hear Vin 
He had heard in former times of the secession of opposition ; but | 


; of the evening, Mr. Sloman. 
was ready to withdraw his support from the Government; no Taco r 


greatest acts of kinduess.”’ 

Mr. C then requested permission to give the following toast:--- 
England :-~-the land of Shakspeare and of Milton; muy she ever 
aintain her pre-eminence in literature and the arts. 

By P. Hone Esq., President of the German Society.—T'he Rose 
the Thistle, and the Shamrock—may they ever flourish when trans- 
planted into American soil. 


By Capt. Barclay, R. N.—May our loyalty and attachment to our | 
(king end country, and our national prosperity, be as durabie as the 
| boundary of the British Isies. 


By Dr. Bart!ett.—Our countrymen in Americammay they never 
rget that they are Englishmen. 

By Thos. Mitchell Smith Esq.—The English Stage, and that mem- 
ber of it, who, by his talent has so materially contributed to the hilarity 
(Mr. Sloman expressed his acknow- 
ledgmeuts for the honour conferred upon him.) 

By Hugh Spooner, Esq.—The Rigat Honyurable Robert Pee!, the 
rong supporter of the British Constitution. 

By A. 3. Garr, Esq. Secretary.—Mr. Brougham and the other 


| Members of the Society for the Difusion of Usetul Knowiedge—inay 
| the success of their laudable undertaking equal their most sanguine 


expectations. 


By the: President of St. Audrew’s Society, K. Halliday, Fsq.— | 





which it bad been excited; for it was his intention to leave the house | By R. Miller, £eq.,of Canada.—The Memory of the Right Hon- 

whenthe question should be put, ifit bad not already been put from the | | ible George Nonmihe, (enah ta silence, caution.) 5 

chair. When he left-the house, he intended no disvespect to the noble | By Mr. Dixon.—Our respected Guests—maf their presence at our 

lord, orto the comauttoe tie did pot moan his deparaceto be the | guaivemsary ever cal for sentiments of cordilty and esteem, 

Ss: 7nai r ° 7 { 5 t 7 a- . . oe n Pardow.— > ; she is. ‘eland as , r} 

s7a.to accuse him of such a procseding; but he apprehended that he P| Mr. Joba Pardow ngland as she is re and as* she ought 

was pertecily jusiiied in takiug the course whicii he had adopted— | By Mr. Blood.—-Irelend as she is. 

oe eauienaneren ceanaes ie ote ato! a Server ik Moch brilliant and ay r pany. was mp: fy ene the 
3 NACI 5 pevee 5s ‘ 4"! aveni ud the company did not separate until a late hour. 

deat that what le had done was in periect consonance with the prac-} evening, and the on func 

tice of Parliament, and under simflar circumstances he would again 

pursue the same course. 

The house then resumed, and the report was ordered to be brought | 

| 


up on Tuesday. 








From our files by the William Thompson. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger, March 16. 
, _- — _ Whilst the question of the policy of the battle. of sory lias 
; “© moe Vr aha b ta th *4 | been debating ia the British Parliament, Russia, irritated and stung 
ST. GEORGE'S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. | by the Ottoman Manifesto, has issucd a Declaration of War against 
[One of the stewards has kindly favoured us with the following | Turkey upou independent grounds. This Declaration appears to be 
report of the proceedings at the late dinner. } founded, first, upon the noa-fulfilment of the Treaty of Akerman ; 
The forty-second- anniversary festival of this charitable institu-| secondly, on the alleged discovery of a secret treaty between the 
tion took piace at the City Hotel on Weduesday the 23d inst. Turks and the Prassians ; and lastly, upon the tone of insuit and defi- 
A large attendance of the members of the Society, and the pre- anceia the late Manifesto issued by the Turkish Divan. But aot- 
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sia in a war against Russia, but that discord would dissolve the al- 
| fiance between Russia, Great Britain and France. 

In this situation, the week closes upom us.—iussia has taken her 
determination to avenge her own wrongs, and to make war against 
Turkey upon berown account. And the first intelligence which the 
next week will usher in, will probably be the passage of the Pruth, 

In the mean time, the intentions of the ailied powers respecting 
Greece will be carried into effect. France has determined to send 
troops and artillery ; and the extracts we made yesterday from the 
Paris papers informed us, that several rogiments had actually reach- 
ed Toulon, where ships were ready, and every preparation made for 
immediate embarkation. ‘The amount of the troups is stated to be 
12,000 men. The French Admiral’s squadron will be strongly rein- 
forced. Ours may be reinforced; but the repori of its being the in- 
tention of government to.send all the British troops in Portugai to 
the Morea, is incorrect. Nor do we think that the pacification of 
Greece, and giving her a quatified independence, will require a great 
inilitary force. Turkey. will not be able to spare a large jJand torce 
) for operations in Greece. Her whole attention must be directed to 
ithe Danube; besides the Russian squadron in the Mediterranean 
| will, most probably, be employed in operations on the coast of Aua- 
' tolia, and thus occupy the attention of the Turks in that quarter. 00 
Fron the Moniteur. ww 
| Panis, March 13.—The news which has been received to-day 





By the 2nd Vice President, Joseph Fowter, Esq.—England and ifrom St. Petersburgh, justi es the apprehensions which were nate- 


rally conceived onthe efeel which the Turkish manifesto would ex- 
cite in that cepital. ‘Chis document, by whatever name il may have 
been called, has been considezed by the Russian Cabinet as 2 real 
declaration of war, with the more reason as repeated acts of hostili- 
lty accompanied+ne publication ef it. The Besphorus entirely clo- 
| sed against ifavigation----Russian vessels confiscated----the influence 
of the Porte easily recognised In the rupture of a treaty which Rus- 
| Sia wee on the point of concluding with Persia----ihe losses sustained 
| by Odessa, so many causes of complaint did not permit Russia again 
| to refuse a defiance so boldly offered to its power and its moderation. 
| We must, therefore, expect shortly to receive oficial notice of the 
passage of the Pruth by the Russian army, and of the occupation of 
the Prineipatities. It is aflirmed, that orders have been givea for the 
lariny to commence its march onthe 12th of April. 

It is still difficult to foresee what may be the consequences, with 
respect tothe treaty of the Gth of July, of a determination which tie 
provoestions all directly proceeding from the Porte seem to render 
more pecuiiarto Russia. ‘Tne conterencesat London still continue ; 
the object of them will be te seek for means to. maintain the bond 
which the Porte endeavours to break, and to make the occupation of 
the principalities, which it has rendered inevitable, co-ordinate with 
the measures which it may appear proper to take simultaneously on 
the side of the Morea ind the Archipelago. The Russian Cabinet 
has given reason to believe, by the sacrifices which it bas hitherto 
made to the common cause, that it will co-operate sincerely to main- 
tain a conformity of views and action, which ciycumstances, more 
imperious than unforseen, have alone induced it to anticipate on its 
own part. 

{f this harmcu4y, of which nothing yet indicates the interruption, 
should continue to direct the measures taken on either side to altain 
the common object, the tranquillity of Europe might be guaranteed ; 
‘or it would be difficult to ~elieve that the Porte would still persist in 
braving the demonstrations which the European, alliances would 
render so formidabie by its uuion. This union is desirable for all 
parties, especially forthe Porte. Sensible, at length, to the danger 
of its situation, it must end hy understanding it. We desive this 
The question, both for it and the peace of Europe, is to be decided 
between the Prath and the Danube. 

Aiter the passage of the Pruih, the Porte will, doubtless, consider 
more attentively the evidence of danger, and the necessity of its sub- 
mission, as well to the proposals of the 6th of July as to the condi- 
‘tions of the treaty of Akerman, which remain to be fulfilled. It is 
upon the banks uf the Danube that we must wish that satisfaction 
may be obtained, for too many. complicated questions would be met 
with by all parties upon tae other side of that river, on the ruins of 
the Otloian empire. 

The same letters announce, that the treaty between Persia and 
Russia has not been signed, and that hostilities were going to recom- 
| mence. 
| The Russian army, at the moment of passing the Prath, is abum 
dantly supplied with all necessary resources. 


) 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

| Frday, March 14.—The Marquis of Isansdowne presented a peti 
‘ tion from the Mediczl eud Surgical Society of Worcestershire, pray- 
|ing for a repeal of those laws which subjected surgeons aud their 
pupils, to penalties for dissecting dead bodies. His Lordship thought 
that the more the subject was considered by the country, the more ‘t 
wauld be considered of great impertan:e to’the commun ity et large; 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. ch 

Monday, March 10.—Mr. Curties put a question to ministers res- 

ecting an anomaly in the Corn Laws, by which grain could be im- 

ported into the Isle of Man under circumstances that did not apply to 
the rest of the empire. eh, 

Mr. F. Lewis said the evil, if any existed, would be remedied in the 
intended Corn Bill. : ; 

Mr. M. A. Taylor gave notice of a motion respecting the Court of 
Chancery, for the 24th of April. : 

On the report of the Mutiny Bill being brought up, Lord Nugent 
moved a clause for the partial abclition of flogging in the Army. Mr. 
J. Smith seconded the motion, which was opposed by Sir J. Sebright 
and Sir H. Vivian, and supported by Mr. Warburton and Mr. Hume. 
After a discussion of some length, ihe motion was negatived without 
a division. ‘The report was then received, as was that of the Marine 
Mutiny Bill, and both bills ordered to be read a third time. 

Tuesday, March 11.---On the motion of Mr. Hume, returns were 
ordered of the Linports aad Exports of Wines and Spirits into and 
from England and Scotland, from 1823 to 1828, with the amount of 
duties paid, &c. ; 

.Petitions fora repeal of the duty on stamp receipts, were present- 
ed from Liverpool by General Gascoyne; and trom Helston, by Sir 
R. Vivian. 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Bright urged the repeal of the tax. It only 
produced £56,000 per annum, and could éasily be supplied frou oth- 
cr sources less oppressive to the subject. — ; 

Mr. Byung brought in a bill for permission to erect a bridge from 
Milbank to Lambeth.----Rea¢ a first time. : 

Mr. Hume, in moving for various returns, connected with the state 
of the several Savings Banks throughout the country, stated, his ob- 
ject was to remedy many great inconveniences experienced by those 
who had deposits in those banks, es well as to put an end to 
a system by which a considerable annual loss was incurred by the 
public. As it stood, the Government was bound to repay the Sav- 
ings Bank’s creditor at a certain rate,even though the funds had fallen 












es 


10, 15, or 20 per cent. in the time between receiving the money and | 


repaying it. 

tei Friday, March 14. 

Mr. W. Smith obtained leave to bring in a billl to enable the man- 
agers of the Thames Tunnel to raise additional iunds to proceed 
with their undertaking. ay. : 

Mr. J. Grattan presented a petition from certain inhabitants cf 
Dublin, praying for some legislative provision tor the poor of Ireland. 

General Gascoyne hoped the hon. gentleman would not let the 
subject alluded to by the petitioners rest till he had obtained a Com- 
mittee on it, as he conceived a more important subject had not been 
submitted to the House for many years. 5 hed 

Mr. Hume also hoped the Government would take the subject into 
its consideration. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said he had already sufficient to atterd to; but 
if any gentleman would move for a Committee on the subject, he 
would give it his support.~-The petition was then read, and ordered 
to be printed. ay J 

Mr. W. Smith presented a petition from the Associated Synod of 
Fdinburgh, tor repeal of the ‘Vest and Corporation Acts. The peti- 
‘ioners were the representatives of 150,000 Protestant Disseniers. 


5 a 1 
The Test and Corporation Act Bill was read for the second time, | 


but the grand struggle has not yel taken place. 
Mr. Hume presented three petitions, praying that Mr. Robert 


Gourlay sliould be examined at the bar of the House of Commons, } 


fonching @ plan for reducing the Nationa! Debt by the sale of colonial 
jands----Laid on the table. ’ 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland brought in a bill for improving 
the Jurisdiction of the Court of Judiciary in Scotland, which was 
read a first time, and ordered for a second reading. 


—~>— 
From the London Gazettes. 


At the Court at Windsor, the Sth day of Feb. 1828, present the 
King's most exceilent Majesty in Council. | 

His Majasty in Conneit was this day pleased to appoint the Right 
Jlon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Presideat of the Committee of his 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, appointed for the conside- 
ration of all matters relating to Trade and Forcign Plantations, in 
the absence of the Right Hon. Charles Grant. 

Foreign Ofice, March 6, 1828.---The King has been gractously 
pleased to nominate and appoint Henry Hayne, Esq. to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissary Judge, and Alexander Cunningham, Esq. to be 
his Majesty’s Commissioner of Arbitration, to the Mixed British and 
Brazilian Commission established at Rio de Janeiro under the Con- 
vention which was conc\nded at Rio de Janeiro, between his Majes- 
ty and the Emperor of Brazil, on the 23d Nov. 1826, for the regula- 
tion and final abolition of the African Slave Trade, and pursuant 
tothe Act which was passed in the Sth year of the reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for carrying the said Convention into effect. he 
King has likewise been graciously -pleased to nominate and appoint 
William Smith, Esq. to be his Majesty’s Commissioner of Arbitra- 
tion, and Joseph Reffell, Esq. to be Secretary of Registrar to the 
Mixed British and Brazilian Commission, established at Sierra Leone, 
under the Convention aforesaid, and pursuant to the aforesaid act of 


Parliament. : 
War Office, March 10, 1828.----1st Regt. Drag. Guards---Lt. W. HT. 
Dick, from h. p. to be Lt. v R. F. Poore, exch. rec. diff. 7th Regt. 
Light Drags—Ass. Surg. S.W. Chermside, M D. from Lith Foot, 
to be Ass. Surg. v Mofiitt, prom. 70th Foot. 14th do—J. E. Dyson, 
Gent. to be Cor by pur. v Barton, prom. 15th do—Lt. A. F. Blyth 
to be Adj. v Griffith, wh« res. Adjtcy.only. Ist or Gren. Regt. Foot 
Gds—Lt. and Capt. C. F. R. Lascelles to be Capt. and Lt. Col. by 
pur. y Dorville. ret.; Ens, and Lt. G, M’Kinnon to be Lt. and Capt. by pur. v Las- 
celles; C.W. Ridley, Geat.to be Ens. and Lt. by pur. v M'Kinnen. Ist Regt. Fi— 
Lt. R. Burges, from hi p. to be Lt. v A. J. Pictet, exch. rec. diff. Sth do—J. Dubour- 
dieu, Gent. te be Ens. without pur. v King, prom. 7th Foot. 9th do—Ens. Hoa. D. 
Il. Murray, from h.p. to be Ens. v F. H. Burslem, exch. J1th do—Hosp. Ass. C. 
Gordon to be Ass. Surg. v Cherinside, app. 7th Light Drags. 18th do—Lt. H. Keat- 
ing, from 49th Foot, te be Lt. v Dempster, prom. 22d do—Maj. F. Crofton, from 
Sh Foot, to be Maj. v Poolo, exch; Capt. J. Greenwood, from 50th Foot, to ba | 
Capt. v Millar, whose app. has not taken place ; J. Vereer, Gent. to be Ens. with- 
out pur.v Petit, prom. 26th do—Capt. T. Fitzgerald, from 86th Foot,. to be Cupt. 
Vv Westlake, app. 50th Poot. 27th do—Hosp. Ass. P. O'Callaghan to be Ass. Surg. 
¥ Williams, d+c. 36th do—Ens. J. Hiern to be Lt. by pur. v Petre. prom. ; A. Trel- 
lope, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. y Hiern. 38th do—Quartermaster Serj. — Goodfel- 
low, from Ith Foot, to be Quartermaster, v Goold, dec. 39th do—Mxj. T. Peole, 
from 224 Foot, to be Maj. v Croften, exc. 434 do—Ens. W. F. Campbell, from 
58a Foot, to be Ens. y W. A. Ward, ret. b.p. 18th Foot. 5th do—Capt. J. Weet- 
lake, from 26th Foot, to be Capt. ¥ Greenwood, app. 22d Feot. 5ist do—Hosp. 
Ass.J. Maharg to be Ass. Surg. ¥ Sibbald, dec. 53d do—Lt. Col. W. P. De Bathe, 
from h.p. to.be Lt. Col, v F. Le Blane, exch. ree. diff. 54th fo—Lt. P. Warren to 
be Capt. by pur. v Woodgate, ret.; Ens. J. R. Torner te be Lt. by pur. v Warren; 
it. Parr, Gent.to be Eas. by pur.y Turner, 58thdo—To be Fus.—Eos. C.S. Kny- 
vett, from h.p. 18th Foot, v Campbell, app. 43d Foot; Eas. C. Thompsoa, from h.p. 
Vv G. W. Phillips, exch. 69th do—Lt. E. Bolton, from 59th Feot, to be Lt. v Wer- 
lock, prom. 72d do—Lt. A. Scott, from h.p. let Koyal Vet. Batt. to be Lt.v Camp- 
'el!, prom. 79th do—Hosp. Ass. D. Maclachlan to be Ass. Surg. v. Baillie, dec. 
Pith do—Ens. J. A. West to be [-t. without pur. v Seton, dee. . Jj. 1 - M. Porter, 
Gent. to be Ens. v Wost. 86th do—Capt. H. Kean, from h.p. te be Capt. v Fitz- 
fetald, app. 2th Foot. 90th do—Lt. W. Laing, to be Capt. without = v Pop- 
ham, dec; Ens. J. Massy tobe Lt. v Laing; T. A. Pearson, Gent. to be Ens. Mas- 
Sy. 91st do—Ens. C. S. Teale to be Lt. without pur. v Cohill, dec. ; J. Cahill, 
Gent. to be Ena. v T'cale; Lt. 'T.G. Macietyre to be Adj. v Cahill, dec. 93d do— 
t.C. Gorden to be Copt. without pur. ¥ Brown, dec; kus. J. A. Russell to be Lt. 
¥ Gordon; G. E. Aylmer, Gent. to be Ens. v Russell. 94th do—Capt. W. Penny, 
trom Ceylon Regt. to he Capt. v Crozier, tet. 2d W. I. Regt--Hosp. Ass. W.-H. 
Wattsto be Aes. Surg. v Ewing, dec. Ceylon Regt—Capt. R. Armstrong, from 
P. to be Capt. vy Penny, app. 94th Foot. Cape Curps—Ens. and Quartermaster 
4. M. Rishton to be Adj. with rank of Lt.; D.S. Schonfeldt, Gent. to be Quarter- 
Master, v Rishton. _ - 


———— 
—————— 


Eye Aiow, 


SURUMACY, 

The Lord High Admiral has determined that the revenue cruisers 
shall, with all other portions of the naval force of the realm, be pla- 
ced under his more immediate controul for the future. This mea- 


sure cannot fail to be hailed by both officers and men belonging to 
this branch of our naval establishment, with great satisfaction. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has paid the sum of £1,200, 
transmitted to him by a person unknown, for conscience sake, into 
the Exchequer, to the credit of the consolidated fund. 


Mr. Common Serjeant Denman and Mr. Sergeant Routh, it is 
said, are to have Silk Gowns. 


The Emperor of Russia has conferred on Sir E. Codrington the 
Order of St. George; on Captain Curzon, the Order of St. Waldi- 
mir; and on Sir 'T. Fellowes and Captain Spencer, the order of St. 
Anne. And the King of France has conferred on Sir E. Codrington 
the Grand Cross of the Order of St Louis; on Captain Curzon and 
gr Spencer, the Cross of the Order of St. Lonis; aud on Sir 
T. Fellowes, the Insignia of a Commander of the Legiun of Honor. 

By accounts from Lisbon to the 28th ult. we learn, that the Prince 
Regent had taken the oath to the charter on the 26th and that he had 
changed his ministry. in addition to the Duke of Cadoval and the 
Marquis of Villa Real, as President of the Council and Minister of 
War, and interim Minister for Foreign Affairs, he has nominated the 
Marquis of Viana, Minister of Marine. M. Leite, Minister of the In- 
terior, M. Furtado, Minister of Justice, and Count de Lauzan, Minis- 
ter of Finance. The place of Foreign Affairs seems reserved for 
the Marquis of Palmela. 

A change has taken place in the French Ministry. Hyde de Nen- 

| ville succeeds to tl:e depariment of the Marine and Colonies, in the 
| place of Count de Charbol, and the Bishop of Beauvais takes the 
| department of Ecclesiastical Affairs, in the room of the Bishop Her- 
‘mopolis. These changes complete the exclusion of al! Villele’s 
friends from the Council of Ministers. 
a The King.----We have great satisfaction in being able to state that 
| his Majesty is in the enjoyment of most excellent health. Sir Henry 
| Halford kas seen the King within these two days; when he said that 
he never found his Majesty in the enjoyment of better health than 
at the present time. 


. It is expected that the King will shortly give some dinner and eve- 
ning partics in the state-rooms in St. James’s Palace. The throne- 
room, and others of the state-rooms, are undergoing some alterations 
for that purpose. 


On Wednesday March 12, the Duke of Clarence held a Levee as 
Lord High Admiral at the Admiralty. His Royal Highness gave a 
grand dinner in the evening to a large party of naval officers. Gen- 
eral Lord Hill also held a Levee at the office of the Commander in 
the Morse Guards. 















| impression respecting the future utility of its labours. 


| On Wednesday the Committee medesix orders for the prodae- 
tion of documents connected principally with the army expendi- 
jture. hey related to the allowances of £12,214 for the Comman- 
| der-in-Chief----the large staff allowances, both in this country and 
| Ireland----the sums paid in the civil branches of the army, the caval- 
| ry expenditure, the barrack disbursements; and also accounts show- 
| ing. in allits details, the expense of the Preventive Service, incurred 
‘for the military who are in barreeks in different parts of the coast; 
| the nnmber of men employed in each, a return of their duties, &c. 
| These acounts were ordered to be made out with the greatest des- 
| patch. and were sent to the Treasury by the Chairman, Sir Henry 
| Parnell, at five o’elock in the evening. 
| We regret to announce the death of the Recorder of Dublin, Sir 
Jonas Greene, a gentleman who discharged his duties with strict im- 
| partiality and much ability. He died! Bath last week, atter a 
| protracted illness. 


The Battalions that compose the British Army in Portugal will 
embark, towards the close of the present month, for their respective 
destinations----abroad and at home. 


We hear, from good authority, that the Duke of Buccleugh is shortly to 
Jead to the altar, the beautiful aod accomplished Miss Sheridan. His 
Grace has at present £140,000 per annum, and will get £60,00 a-year 
more at the death of his grandmother. Miss Sheridan is daughter of Tom 
Sheridan, and grand-daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


Randa!l, the pugilist, died on Wednesday last, afier a long illness in the 
33d yer of his age. 

Died at his house in Canterbury-zlace, Lambeth, Mr. Charles Ottley 
Dubois, formerly of the ltalian Opera, Baliet Master of the Brunswick 
theatre, leaving a widow and three young children to deplore his death. 


Madame la Comptose de Segur, wife of M. de Segur, and grand-daugh- 
ter of the Chancellor d’ Aguesseau, died at Pavis on tha Sth of March in 
the 72nd year of herage. 


The English Theatre at Paris closed on the Sth inst. with an ad- 
dress from Abbot, returning thanks for past favours, and soliciting patron- 
age for their re-opening on the 7th April, with Macready in Macbeth.— 
The performance was for the benefit of Miss Smithson, on which oecasion 
she was honoured with the presence of the Duchess of Berri, the Duke 
and Duchess of Orleans, the Duke of Chartres, Mademoiselle D’Orleans, 
the Prince of Saxe Coburg, the Prince and Princess of Hohenlohe Lau- 
genbourg, and their respective suites. : 








On Sunday evening, the 27th instant, « Missionary Discourse will 
be delivered in the Moravian Church, Fulton-street, after which the 
usual half-yearly collections will be taken up in aid of the Missions 
of the United Brethren (Moravians) among the Heathen. The ser- 
vice will commence at half-past seven o'clock. 


“Died, in this City, on, Friday evening, April 16, after « short bat 
severe illness, Mr. D. Wagstaff, Jr., aged 30. 
i IP Exchange at New-York on London 10$ a — per cent. 
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The packet ship William Thompaon arrived from Liverpooi yosterday, bring- 
ing London papers to the 16th of March. 

The intelligence from Europe has certainly a more warlike aspect,-—still no act 
of positive hostility has taken place. Itis affirmed that Russia, for various reasons, 
has determined to commence hostilities in her owa behaif aud at her own cost, 
pledging herself, at the same time, to seek no acquisition of territory, if the other 
partiesto the triple alliance abet her cause—her object being merely to punish 
Turkey for an alleged infraction of the treaty of Akermann, for inciting Persia to 
renew the war lately concluded, &c. This places the subject in a new point of 
view; aud one, indeed, which seems to offer some justification for the measure 
which Russia is about to take. A mere rejection of the overturcs made by the Am- 
bassadors of the three Powers in beholf of Greece, did not, of necessity, demand 
an appeal to arms, as we have repeatedly endeavoured to make apparent. But if 
Turkey is not content with treating the ministers of three great European powers 
with scorn and mockery, but attacks one separately with insulting proclarations— 
interferes and breaks up the friendly relations lately established between it and 
another powcr—violates her own treatics, and commits other acts of outrage and 
aggreision,—ske must expect that the patience of a nation so insulted will be soon 
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considering her power, aad the insignificance of her opponent; but it sti!l 


shows a spirit of amity and disinterestedpess quite honourable to her. Some of 
the Lozdon papers, vs willbe seen by our extracts, prophecy-imutediate war, and 
have even gone so far as to fix the 12th of March as the day on which the Rus?ian 
armies are to croes the Pruth. We shou'd rather be inclined to betieve, from a pe- 
rusal of all the accounts, that the Russians will speedily move forward, aud threat - 
en, if not occupy, the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, with aview of bring -. 
ing the Porte to reason, and of proving to her that the Muscovites are in earnest ;— 
aud such a movement would, in all probability, be attended with very salutary ef. 
fects. We have no idea, nor do we in the least believe, that the conquest of Tur- 
bey is in contemplation, or that the integrity of that empire is, in any essenfial de- 
gree, to be disturbed, 

It will be seen that this warlike intelligence rests upon ordinary accounts re_ 
ceived from St. Petersburg, nothing official having transpired. The best accounts 
we have seen are taken from the Paris Moniteur and tha London Courier, to 
which we refer our readers. 

Count Capo D’ Istria bas entered upon his functions of Government 
with spirit and decision, proportionate to the great trust reposed in him. 
His first act has been to request the English agd Freach squadrons to at- © 
tack the strong hold of the pirates at Carabuse, where forty of their ves- 
sels have been destroyed, and the place taken. It was on this occasion, 
that the Cambrian was lost—the crew were, however, happily saved.— 
Greece will certainly be free, happen what may, It is affirmed that 
12,000 French troops are to be sent thither, and that the British force in 
the Ionian islands is to be strengthened. 

The Canadian Deputies arrived safe in Liverpool in the geod ship Ar- 
lantic. Funds on the 15th, 83}. 





The want of a further supply of London papers, caused by the 
non-arrival of the regular Liverpool packets in time, prevents us 
from giving our usual Reports of English Law Cases im this day’s 
publication 

Chief Justice Can.pbell, of Upper Canada, arrived in town on 
Thursdaz, and has taken passage in the packet ship Brighton, which 
sails on the Ist of May, for London. 








Almacks Revisited, or Herbert Milton----Messrs. J. & J. Harper ot 
this city have just re-published this very popular novel, from the Lor- 
don copy, in two neat volumes. 








a —s a ____h ) 
\7 HITMARSH’S * stablishment, for Garments ef the first quality, ready 
made, No. 116 Broadway, opposite the City Hotel, where can be had at 
all tines, every article appertaining to the wardrobe of the Gentleman of Fashion, 
made inthe best manner, and of the tirst quality of Goods only; all of which are 
arrange. in the spacious rooms over the warehouse, perfecty retired, and where 
gentlemen strangers can be aceommodsted with every fashionable article of dress 
at a woment’s notice; or have them made from a lurge assortment of goods in the 
Piece. [April 26. 








& G. A. ARNOUX, Drapers ari Taylors, 150 Fulton-strect, near Broad- 





4 their dwellings. 








exhausted. Indeed, itis surprising that Russia has 0 long exercised moderatiun, 
- 


® way, respectfully inform their friends and the public, that they have con- 


The first report of the Finance Committee has made a favourable ; stantly on hand a large assortment of Cloths, Caseimeres and Vestings, which they 


will make up in the first style of Fashion, or otherwise, if requested. They hove 
also a good assortment of Suspenders, Gloves, Cravuts, Stocks, Handkerchiefs, 
Cravat-stiffeners, Shirt-collars, &c. &c. &c. Gentlemen travelling, and strangers, 
who visit the city, would do well to cal) on them before purchasing elsewhere, as 
chey will be sure of obtaining the first rate articles on the most reasonable terms. 
N.B. A. & G.A. Arnoux regularly receive the Fashions from London, and have 
89 orranged their business that several suite of Clothes can be made in twelve 
hours. [April 26. 


PENMANSHIP.—A new and effectual mode of acquiring an “——- Running 
Gand: adapted to Comercial and Epistolary writung.—-Mr. FOSTER, pro- 
tessur of Stenography and systematic writing, by his peculiar system, enables 
those who write a cremped or ilegib'e hand to attain without that laborious appli- 
cetion generally required, a correct aud practical etyle of writing, combining ense, 
elegance and despatch. By this method of instruction (which differs essentially 
from any other bitherto pursued in this country) many persons who had written 
badiy for upwards of forty years, have in ten lessons acquired a mbre elegant und 
expediticus hand writing than could have been attained by as many months appli- 
cution un the usual principle, and the worst writer may be quelifed for any situa- 
tion in which writing is essential, in teo weeks. ' 

LadiesClasses from 4 to 6 o'clock, P.M. Private instruction given to parties at 
Persons who mever Wiers before are a cor 
rect business band in ten or fifteen lessons.—Specimens of improvement may be 
seen, and other particulars known, by opplying to Mr. F. at his room, 84 Brotd- 
way, or at Mr. Leavitt's Bookstore, 182 Broadway. 

is Upwards of fifty specimens of the origioe! and improved writing of tuose 
ladies and gentlemeu, wuo have taken lessons from F. iu- this wity, may be seen 
by calling as above, which will be found the best preefof the efficaty of uhis mode 
of instruction. {April 26. 


O PR&NCIPALS OF COLLEGES AND BOARDING SCHOOLS.—A teach- 

er in the German, French and Spanish Languages, and on the Piano-forte, 

who has received a classical and liberal education, wishes to be emploved as « 

Professor in a University, College, or in any respectable Boarding-school in or out 

of New-Yorx. The most respectable references can be given in applying, by let. 

ter, to Mr. N. C. F., at Mr. Behr and Kahl’s Foreign Bookstore, No. 183 Broadway, 

New-York. To shorten as tmuch as possible the correspondence, Mr. N. respect - 

fully requests those wanting his services to state in their letter, the name and place 

of the iustitution, which languoge or languages, or piano-forte to teach, how many 
hours, and the terins offered for his instruetion. {April 26. 


ARON IT. PALMER has resumed the practice of his profession, and opened 
an Office at 27 Pine street. [April 26. 


Ro CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues jis 
business at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 
mace dresses for boys of avy age of the latest and most fashionable patterns to suit 
the different tastes of parents, be now offers to the public an extensive assortment 
of ready made linen, cravats, stiffners, gloves, suspendcrs, clastic belts, &c. on the 
most reasonable terms, 
Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay ordi- 
varity attendant npon occusioas of family afflictions. 
N. B. Gentleman's clothing made to order at the shortest notice. [April 26. 
OSTON AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Packet brig James, Samuel Bar- 
ker master, ane the Packet brig George Henry, Doane pilot, will run regu- 
larly between this port and Halifax the ensuing scason. They are first rate, - 
sailing vessels, commanded by experienced men, have handsome sctommovations 
for passengers, and will always sail on the dey appointed, wind and weather per- 
mitting. JOSHUA SEAVER, Ageat, 42 India-st. 
Boston, March 19, 1°28. 
ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mr:. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warehouse 
-/tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, Nu. 203, Broadway, a few 
doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantelo hus 
connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment and hus 
nv doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. {April 26. 





























OTICE.—The celebrated Strengtheving Pluster for pain or weakness im the 

. back, breast, or also for rheumatic affectious, liver complaints and dyspep- 
sia—for sale at 38 Beekman-street. This medicine is the invention of an emisent 
Surgeon, and so numerous are the instances in which the most salatary effects have 
been produced by it that it is with the utmost contideuce recommended to ail who 
are afflicted with thore distressing complaints. The sale of this remedy com- 
menced in May Icst from this establishment, and the sales have been very ex. 
tensive. It affords u$ greet pleasure in stuting, notwithstanding a condition 
was annexed to each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the money was to 
be returned, that out of those numerous sales, jn but one solitary instance was it 
returned, which we trust will be fairly considered as the strongest evidence that 
could possibly be given of its utility. Where the applicants are known, no money 
will be required till the trial ic made and approved ; where they ate not known, 
the money will be returned provided the benefit above stated is not obtained.— 
Apply at No. 38 Beekman, corner of William-street. T. KENSETT. 
{April %. 


UTT’S IRISH LINEN STORE, No.2 Maiden Lane, near Broadway.— 
George A. Butt begs leave to inform his customers, that he has reccived by 
the Fabius, from Belfast, bis regular supply of Linen Goods for the spring trade, 
comprising the most extensive and valuable assortment ever offered at retail in 
this city—consisting of Grass Bleached Irish Linen, of every quality, from three 
shillings to two dollars per yard—5-4 and 6-4 — Irish Sheetings—T able Dia- 
pers of a superior quality—Damask Table Cloths and Napkins in great variety—. 
Bird's-eye Diapers—Lorg Lawns—Fine Diaper Table Cloths of all sizes, and Nap- 
kins to match, &c. &¢c.—all of which were imported by himself expressly for the 
retail trade of New York, and will be found.worth the attention of on Apa on 
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OH! NO, WE NEVER MENTION HER, 
AS SUNG BY 


MR. PEARMAN, 


Written by T. H. Bayty, Esq. Arranged by Heyry R. Brsnor.—New-York: Publishzd by Dubois & Stodart, No. 167, Broadway. 
From the 4th London edition. 
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men - tion her, Her 


Oh! no, 


we ney -cr 





heard; My lips are now for - - - bid to speak, That once fa - mil - iar 





word: From sport to sport they hur - ry me, To ban-ish my _ re- 





gret; And when they win a smile from me, They think that I for - - get! 
For oh ! there are so many things 
Recall the past to me, . 
The breeze upon the sunny hills, 


The bijilows of the sea, 


Oh! no, we never mention her, 
Her name is never heard; 

My lips are now forbid to speak, 
That once familiar word: 


a : ST es 
gland would impute no sinister design to the Dissenters, but that 
they would receive them as good subjects—as men who loved the 
constitution—as a body whose innocence of al! malice to the Church 
must be admitted. [Hear.] Such sheuld be their feelings, until, by 
some unexpected conduct on the part of the Dissentefs themselves, 
it an be deemed necessary—a thing which he could not conceive 
—either to continue the present statutes, or to re-enact others of a 
similar kind. The noble lord concluded by moving a resolution ex- 
pressive of the opinion of the committee, that certain parts of the 
acts of the 12th of Charles II. for the regulation of corporations, of 
the 13th of Charles II. relative to admission into certain offices, (and 
of the 12th of George II. forthe amending of the aforesaid acts), 
which render it necessary to receive the sacrament under the circum- 
stances therein expressed, ought to be repealed. 

Sir T. ACLAND observed, that, after what had passed during 
the present parliament, it was clear that they ought to take some deci- 
sive steps to the effectual amendment of the laws which affected the 
Protestant subjects of this realm; and he could assure the commitee, 
that, in what he was about to say, he was actuated by no other design 
than that of arriving most easily at the object of the motion then 
before them. But they ought to see thatthey were, at this moment, 
not legislating on the interest of one party alone. They had alrea- 
dy, by the great majority by which this initiative measure was car- 
ried. marked the just claims which the Dissenters had upon them for 
relief; but individuals might very reasonably entertain different 
views as to the extentand manner in which that relief should be af- 
forded. [Hear.] He had said, when the question was brought for- 
ward very recently, that the interests aud feelings of the Establish- 
ed Church were in this matter entitled to special consideration ; 
and he had thought it not amiss to remark, that in a case in which, 
confessedly, great weight was given to the feelings displayed by the 
dissenting body, in retraining from pressing on the attention of the 
house\matters deeply affecting their interests, that the feelings ma- 
nifested by others—manifested by a body which had been cherished 
by the country-—were worthy of similar consideration. [Hear.] 
He thought he had shewn by his vote and his speech onthe former 
night that he did not give any undue weight to the feelings of that 
church, but that he wished to act according to the rule of justice, and 
to strike the balance as fairly as he could. [Hear.] There was an- 
other reason why he would not act on this proposition, without a 
due regard to the feelings ofthe church ; and it was, because the dec- 





The rosy tint that decks the sky, 
Before the sun is set, 

Aye every leaf I look upon, 
Forbids me to forget ! 


Prom sport to sport they hurry me, 
‘To banish my regret; 

And when they win a smile from me, 
They think that I forget! 


They tell me she is happy now, 
The gayest of the gay; 

They hint that she forgets me, 
But heed not what they say ; 

Like me perhaps she struggles 
With each feeling of regret, 


They bid me seek in change of scene, 
The charuis that others see ; 
But were IL in a foreign land, 
They'd find no change in me: 
*Tis true that I behold no more, 
The valley where we met, 
1 do not see the hawthorn tree, 
But how can I forget? 
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She never can forget! 
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| tion whatever in those acts, would go with him the whole length of 
| removing them entirely. 








' P ' could make was to supersedethem. [Hear.] If the house or the 
XUNIp rvial Ha vlianient, | committee differed from him, he had no other proposition to make: 
= and he must say, in candour, that he shou'd not like to agree toa 

House of Commons, Feb. 28. | proposition of any other kind. Muchhad been said on the effeet 

TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS. | the repeal of these acts was likely to have on another very great and 

On the 25th Feb. Lord John Russell brought forward a motion for | imporiaut question, which had been often discussed in Parliament— 
repealing the Test and Corporation Acts, when, aiter a jong and ani-| he meant the disabilities under which the Roman Catholics labour 
mated debate, the motion pasced to a Committee by a majority of} ed, He was quite ready to confess such was his feeling with res- 
jorty four. For the motion, 207—egainst it, 193. pect tothe Roman Catholics, and he considered their grievances to 
This day the subject was resumed. | be so much greater than those of the Dissenters, that though, when- | 
Lord J. RUSSELL moved the order of the day for the house re-| ever the present question was brought forward, he should unques- | 
solving itself into a committee of the who!e house to consider further | tionably vote for it, still he conceived it never could be brought for- | 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. The noble jord observed, that) ward without astrong wish and desire on the part of those who pro- 
there wasanother act which he wished to be referred to the com-| moted it, to do justice to the Roman Catholics. He knew not the | 
inittee, namely, the act for indemnifying froi penalties individuals | effect which this declaration might create, but he kept his feelings on | 
who had not qualified, according to law, for certain offices. this subject no secret from the Dissenters. Ie said to that respecta- 
. This proposition having been agreed to, the Speaker, on the mo-' ble body last year, «I will bring your cause forward : but if, at any , 
tion of LordJohn Russell, left the chair. | future time, I shall think its success injurious to the Roman Catholic 
Mr. Spring Rice presided in the Committee. | claims, [ cannot undertake it.” "ecould not, however, belicve that 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL, in addressing the committee, observed, the success of the Dissenters could be injurious tothe Roman Cath- 
that he felt very great satisfaction at the tone and temper by which | olics. In the first place, as a matter of general principle, their views 
the former discussion had been marked. He was happy to say, thet were precisely the same. ‘The petitions ofthe Roman Catholics for 


| Church.” 


{Hear.] The only proposition which he | 


in do partof it had angry feeling been manifestd—on the one side 
nothing had béen introduced that could give effence to the most 
zealous friends of the church—nor, on the other, had any argument 
been adduced that could wound the feelings of the Dissen- 
ters. In such a collision of opinion on a subject of this nature some 
strong expression of feeling might have been expected, but no such 
feeling had been expressed. No undue term was made use of with 
reference to the members of either establishment. Nothing was said 


the settlement of their claims, and the petitions of the Dissenters 


themselves praying that they might be relieved from civil disabili-| 


ties, all commence in nearly the same terms, and concur in the same 
_ principle—that principle was, that men ought to be indulged in the 
| free exercise of their religious belief, unmolested by aay restraint 
| With respect to their civil privileges. He would, therefore, contend, 


, {wo plagues instead of one. 
tion liad somewhat changed since he addressed the house on Tues- 


that if, in this case, he pledged the house to a teeling of this kind—| 


ifhe thus far attached the house to a principle of generabliberty with 


on the one band, to give pain to the feelings of those who called for , regard to religious beliei—undoubtedly he considered it a very great 

the repeal of the test and corporation acts; and he wassure, on the | step in favour of the Roman Catholics. If Parliament should say, 

othar hand, that nothing had been uttered, that not one word had‘ Nothing can be alleged against the Dissenters, and therefore those 

been advanced, which could create soreness or irritation in the | laws shall be abrogated,” and if they afterwards decided against the | 
minds of the right hon. gentlemen who had opposed that measure-— ; Roman Catholics, who held no doctrine—who harbored no feelings | 
or his own part, looking to the question as a really important ques- | against the Constitution, whose only crime was, that they adhered toa | 
tion—as a question connected with national feeling—as a question | pariicular religious belief—if they decided against the admission of the | 
which touched in a very material degree on the rights of the suls-) Roman Catholics to civil privileges, he could not very well conceive 

ject—he should not allude to any of those minor divisions which | on what fair ground such a decision could rest. He admitted, that’ 
might tend rather to narrow its scope. and to introduce a view of it between the two ca:+sthere were points of difference; but still. he 

which it appeared to him to be the most desirable to avoid. [Hear.] | could not but think, that, in the end, the argument came to that | 
Indeed, the only part of the question which he thought in necessary | which he had stat-d. One point struck ‘him forcibly, and it was this 

to allude to, was the proposition of his hon. friend, the member for | —that if the present motion were conceded, many would look to the 

Devon, {Sir T. Acland}, for a temporary suspension of those acts. | other great question with a better temper than they were at present’ 
This proposition was one of much importance and one that deserved | disposed to do. It had been said, that, by bringing forward this 
deep consideration. [{Iear.] In his opinion, to treat the subject | question, he was producing a great and serious evil—that he was | 
in that way would be to tamper and palter with a great question— | pursuing a course that would ereate dissension between the Protes- 
to treat it in a manner unworthy of its magnitude—to deal with itin| tant Dissenters and the Church of England, which would break 
a way that would not be satisfactory either to the Dissenters or the | down that kind feeling that had for several years prevailed between | 
churclf of England. Because, while it would give to the Dissenters | them. Now, his object was not to prevent but to perpetuate the | 
he power of connecting themselves with corporations and other es- | feeling of kindness which had so long animated those two bodies.— | 
tablishments, it would still leave them in that state of precarious ten- Indeed, when individuals imagined that there was anything in the | 
ure whieh formed, afpresent, the great objection to the existing sys-, present moticn which was likely to operate against a general feeling | 
tem; while, on the other hand, it would interfere insuch a way with | of harmony, he laboured under an error. 


i relief accompamed by securities! 


‘the Established Church. 





| orous, wis2, and dignified silence, which had been observed on this 
| occasion by that body, constituted a special claim on the considera- 
tion of the House [hear], and be hoped the Commons of Great Brit- 
| ain would not be slow in attending to that claim. [Hear.] He was 
| particularly entitled to state this, because he had previously said he 
| did not think the silence of the dissenting body formed any bar 
against theirclaims. [Hear.] Now, when they were called onto 
remove those laws, it would be well to look to their importance.— 


| On this point he begged leave to adduce an authority which he had 


not adduced on a former night, that of Mr. Justice Blackstone. [lis 


Bit if she loves, as I have lov'd Jeorne on this subject had, amongst legal men, almost become pro- 


He called those two acts “ the bulwarks of the Established 

[Cries of “ No,no.”] He thought this point was a mat- 
ter of so much notoriety, that there was no necessity for any expla- 
nation. But, as the fact was challenged, and as he had taken the 
passage down, he begged leave to read it. Mr. Justice Blackstone 
then, said, “In orderthe better to secure the Fstablished Church 
against perils from non-conformists of a'é denominations, Infidels, 
Turks, Jews, Heretics, Papists, and Sectarics, there are, however, 
two bulwarks erected, called the corporationand testacts.” Such 
was the opinion of Mr. Justice Blackstone: and he must say, that 
the silence of the Dissenters, for 28 years, with respect to those laws, 
had, particularly as churchmen were concerned, drawn the eyes of 
the publie from thes, and led to error with reference to them. The 
suggestion, theretore, which he threw out, with respect to incidental 
bills, he would adhere to asa justone. That course of proceeding 
would give an opportunity to individuals to acquire more correct 
views on this subject than generally prevaiicd on the subject at pre- 
sent. He did not consider the frequent temporary suspension of the 
law as the most eligible modo that could be adopted- He should ra- 
ther see something more nearly approaching to a permanent course 
of law on this subject—a course which would not render it necessa- 
ry to call the attention of Parliament constantly te this subject ; and 
by thatmeans he would close up those sores and heart-rend- 
ing animosities which though, at this moment, they had every 
appearance of healing, might, by injudicious treatment, be ren- 
dered more virulent than ever. This he would say to Govern. 
ment, that if they allowed the present subject to grow up as 
a bone of contention, in the same way as another great ques- 
tion had been allowed to grow up, the country would be visited by 
Ife must say, that his view of the ques- 


verbial. 


day night, He had turned the subject in his mind. and no man, who 
considered the question at all, could-leave out of his calculation the 
probabilities of amicably terminating the dispute by any measure 
that might be proposed. Now, looking tv that point—looking to an 
amicable termination of this question—he confessed he coald not 
give his hearty concurrence to this proposition. He did not think 
that it wonld answer the intended purpose. They ought not to 
meet these laws by a simple repeal. How did they act with the 
Roman Catholic question?) Was not every bill introduced for their 
In the bill brought forward in 
1822, was there notan oath introduced, which was to be taken by the 
Romau Catholics who might be appointed to any situation, onder Go- 
vernment, cisclaiming all hostility to the existing establishment ?— 
That oath, alnost todidem verbis, had been taken by the Trish Roman 
Catholies for the last 30 or 40 years. ‘There was then -a practice! 
mode of. relief forthe Dissenters, combined with perfect security to 
But he would say, that if the# present Par- 
liament put an end to the test and corporation acts, without any pro- 
tectica beinggiven to the Established Church, very tittle satistaction 
would be given to the great body of the country; and be conceived 
that it would be very difficult to have such a bill passed into a law.— 
if, in the course of the proceeding of the bill through the house, either 
that which he had pointed out, or any other equivalent provision 
were made, he, for one, would be exceedingly rejoiced to see there- 
by au end put to the existing system; but be could not consent to the 
ensalthel ieee! of those acts. "Tye object which he had in view 
might be obtained by a bill of suspension, which would afford zecur'- 


Good evidence could at | ty to the Church, and also free the Dissenters from every annoy- 


the securities provided by the test acts, as to create dissatisfaction in | once be produced to the contrary. Let gentlemen look to the peti-| ance. It was not his intention himself to propose such a’ measure; 
the church of England; for those who were favourable to the securi- | em of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. They called on the house | but iffthe bill which might hereafter be proposed to the house did not 


ties now in force would fear that, if they were onco suspended, they | to repealt he laws which were now under consideration. They were | 
would never again be carried into effect. Thus each party must re- | merely lookers on and spectators. In this particular question they | 


main dissatisiied. He therefore thoucht the committee would be of | had no direct interest. It was, known that the test act had been done | 


opinion with him, that if, during the course of eighty five years, the | away ia Ireland—and what was the result? Why, since that time, 
operation of these acts was, in a great degree, suspended, nothing | it was adgitted that a growing good will had been daily manifested 


meet with approbation, it might be well to consider whether the Go 
vernment itself onght to take a step inthe business. . 

Lord J. RUSSELL agreed entirely with his hon. friend, that it 
was a matter of great importance to conciliate the good will of the 
Church of England. Ile was ready to agree to everything that did 


remained now but to continue the present system, or to do it away | between the Dissenters and Protestants of Ireland. If such were the + not tend to encourage what he considered to be a very unfounded 
altogether. [Hear.}] The indemnity act itself, being, as it werg, | effect of the repeal of the test acts there,’ he could not see why the | and mischievous opinion, namely, that those acts afforded any secu- 


but a half-way measure—if, in place of it, they introduced a new half| same effect should uot be produced here. 
way measur>, what would be its effect, but still to keep the minds of | great majority which had sanctioned this proposition the other night 
men in susp2ase on a point of much importance to Englishmen? If| there was no better course for the Church of England—there was no 
such a measure were calculated to keep the Dissenters in a state of | wiser course for that church to pursue—than that of agreeing imme- 
half security, and half suspense, it would be a great pity if a prinei-| diately, and with a good grace, tothe repeal which bas been so de- 
ple of that kind were. acted on. He hoped, therefore , that these | cidedly called for. [Hear.] He trusted that this would be done— 
geatlemen of the committee who Were disposed to make any altera- that no cavil would be made—that the friends of the Chureh of Ens 


He thought, after the rity whatever to the Church of England. 


Ife felt a strong objection 

to the last plan of his hon. friend, because 1t appeared to him that it 

would have the effect of keeping alive those feelings that ought (» 

be suppressed. If a suspension bill were agreed to, the Church o: 

England, on the ene side, would Jook to the !ast moment, with ans 

iety for its revival, as their security, while on the other, the Disvn 
(Continued on Sth F°g’:) 
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